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I—THE CENTENARY OF DON JUAN. 


“As to the estimation of the English which you talk of, let them 
calculate what it is worth, before they insult me with their insolent 
condescension. I have not written for their pleasure. If they are 
pleased, it is that they chose to be so; I have never flattered their 
opinions, nor their pride; nor will I..... I have written from the 
fulness of my mind, from passion, from impulse, from many motives, 


but not for their ‘sweet voices’.”—Byron To JoHN Murray, 1819. 


Just one hundred years ago, on July 15, 1819, there was pub- 
lished one of the most successful and certainly the most abused 
of all great English poems. Few books have had a stranger 
history. When the manuscript of the first two cantos arrived 
in London a group of Byron’s friends assembled in conclave 
at John Murray’s office, and after examining the poem were 
unanimous in advising its suppression. Murray sent word 
of the verdict to Byron who, oddly enough, at first seemed to 
acquiesce, but presently, as opposition stirred up resentment 
in him, decided that fifty copies should be privately printed, 
and then within a few weeks determined to publish his work. 
In the end he was proof against even such tactful pleading as 
Hobhouse’s (“Carissimo, do review the whole scene, and 
think what you would say of it as written by another ”’) ; and 
he consented only to the suppression of the anonymous dedica- 
tion to Southey, certain anonymous stanzas upon Castlereagh, 
and one “ damn.” His ire was extreme when, in the published 
form, he found in the place of four stanzas or parts of stanzas 
rows of asterisks. 

Previous to its appearance the newspapers carried for sev- 
eral days the mysterious and arresting advertisement: “In 
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a few days—DON JUAN.” It came into the world unac- 
knowledged by its father. John Murray, “the most timorous 
of God’s booksellers,” brought it shamefastly before the British 
public, a burly bastard in large quarto, dignified with all the 
adornments of large print and broad margins, yet finding a 
foster-mother only in Thomas Davison, the printer, who was 
prosecuted for his pains. The bar sinister upon its escutcheon 
‘was an invitation to publishers of low repute, like the notorious 
Bembow “at the Lord Byron’s Head,” to issue pirated edi- 
tions. Not until it was evident that his offspring was making 
its way in the world did its father do the honorable thing and 
recognize it. Then it appeared among the “ Works of Lord 
Byron.” 

It is unfortunate for the good name of Don Juan that Canto 
One is the first canto, for many people know the poem merely 
from the opening episode—witty, sprightly, entertaining, vul- 
gar. Moreover, the reviewers of 1819 had not the advantage 
we possess of being able to set the incident of Donna Julia’s 
bedroom and the seemingly heartless narrative of the ship- 
wreck in the total context, thus reducing these scenes to natural 
proportion in relation to the whole survey of life. 

“ You will certainly be damned for this,” Hobhouse, to whom 
it was submitted, wrote on the manuscript. The process of 
damnation began betimes. In a famous passage comparing 
himself to Napoleon Byron admits that “ Juan was my Mos- 
cow.” He did not retreat, but in 1819 he faced a strong coali- 
tion. As in the case of the domestic scandal of 1816, there is 
some evidence of division along the lines of political opinion, 
the more liberal journals venturing to support Byron; but at 
first the hostility was almost unanimous. The Edinburgh Re- 
view preserved a stony silence ; Gifford, in the Quarterly, could 
not well condemn the poem, since his review was published by 
Murray. Therefore he, too, was silent. The journalistic small 
fry were one voice in condemnation ; and the attack was led by 
Blackwood’s Magazine for August 1819 in some lengthy “ Re- 
marks on Don Juan” (p. 512 f.). “ Maga” admits that Byron 
“has never written anything more . . . . triumphantly expres- 


*See E. H. Coleridge’s bibliography in Byron’s Works, Poetry, vii, 
209 f. : 
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sive of the greatness of his genius”; “our indignation, in 
regard to the morality of the poem, has not blinded us to its 
manifold beauties.” But the assertion is made that “a more 
thorough and intense infusion of genius and vice—power and 
profligacy ” there has never been than Don Juan. “ Impiously 
railing against his God—madly and meanly disloyal to his 
Sovereign and his country—and brutally outraging all the best 
feelings of family honour, affection, and confidence,” “ it ap- 
pears ....as if this miserable man .... were resolved to 
show us that he is no longer a human being, even in his frail- 
ties ;—but a cool unconcerned fiend.” To have “a calm care- 
less ferociousness of contented and satisfied depravity .... 
this atrocious consummation was reserved for Byron.” These 
be strong words; they drew from Byron that “ Reply to Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine” which he addressed to Isaac 
D’Israeli but which was not published till after Byron’s death. 
In the following November, being in better humour, “ Maga ” 
printed some verses called “ Don Juan Unread” (p. 194 f.), 
an amusing parody on Yarrow Unvisited, of which one stanza 
will serve as a sample: 
“*Q! rich,’ said I, ‘are Juan’s rhymes, 
And warm its verse is flowing! 
Fair crops of blasphemy it bears, 
But we will leave them growing. 
In Pindar’s strain, in prose of Paine, 
And many another Zanny, 


As gross we read, so where’s the need, 
To wade through Don Giovanni?’” 


Blackwood’s review of the next instalment of Byron’s poem 
was more favorable (August 1821, p. 107 f.) and indeed the 
great torrent of British resentment was poured out upon the 
first two cantos. But by April 1822 John Wilson and his col- 
leagues were again hard upon the “ noble poet” in a “ Letter 
from Paddy ” (p. 461 f.) which berated Byron severely at the 
same time that it took a fall out of Robert Southey who had 
recently “ branded ” his opponent as the leader of the “ Satanic 
School” of poetry. For “ Satanic” Paddy suggests the sub- 
stitution of the word “Calibanic.” The various notices in 
Blackwood’s are cleverer than, but typical of, the comments 
that Don Juan inspired among the journals of the period. 
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Throughout his career pamphleteers followed Byron as jack- 
als trail after a wounded lion. Don Juan gave them occasion 
for hounding him anew. First came Remarks, Critical and 
Moral, on the Talents of Byron, and the Tendencies of Don 
Juan. By the Author of Hypocrisy, a Satire. London (various 
booksellers), 1819. The author of this anonymous piece was 
C. C. Colton, one of the minor victims (as some of my readers 
may chance to remember) pilloried in the Noctes Ambrosianae. 
Colton’s hostility to Byron is not unmitigated ; the fourth canto 
of Childe Harold, for example, he considers “the sublimest 
achievement of mortal pen” (his italics). But he holds that 
the beauties of Don Juan do not atone for its evil character. 
“ Alas! the poison is general, the antidote particular.” ‘“ Byron 
might have been not only the best, but the greatest poet of 
past or present times, with the exception of Shakespeare alone ; 
he has chosen to be the most mischievous and dangerous with- 
out any exception.” “ We envy him not the fiend-like satisfac- 
tion of shining, only to mislead.” He especially attacks the 
Donna Julia episode, the blasphemy of the poetical command- 
ments, and the heartlessness of the narrative of the shipwreck. 
He considers that the most charitable view to take is that the 
poet is not in earnest, lack of sincerity in this case being a vir- 
tue. Don Juan is “a bold experiment, made by a daring and 
determined hand, on the moral patience of the public.” 

A diatribe of a different sort is Don Juan: with a Biographi- 
cal Account of Lord Byron and his Family; Anecdotes of his 
Lordship’s Travels in Greece, at Geneva, etc., including also a 
Sketch of the Vampire Family... . . Canto III. London: 
William Wright, 1819. This is a poem in 144 stanzas in ottava 
rima, but despite the fact that it is labeled “Canto III” it is 
not properly to be grouped among the continuations of Byron’s 
poem. It is a grossly false and hostile review of Byron’s life, 
pretending to come from Byron himself, who leaves Juan slum- 
bering in the arms of the frail Haidée and now “ draws from 
himself.” Byron is called variously “Lord Harold,” “Lord 
Beppo,” and “Lord Squander.” The story of his career in- 
cludes a hateful reference to his lameness—‘ Our hero’s foot 
was round as any bowl”; a fantastic account of his love-af- 
fair with “a fisher’s or a corsair’s daughter ” whom he met in 
Greece, roamed round with, had a child by, and then abandoned 
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(this yarn recurs repeatedly in early Byroniana) ; and a bitterly 
hostile narrative of his marriage and separation. Then fol- 
lows the departure from England and sojourn in France in the 
account of which references to Byron’s praise of Napoleon 
illustrate the Tory political animus of many of the attacks 
upon the poet. The most interesting portion of the piece is the 
account of the group of expatriated Englishmen at Geneva who 
numbered among them the greatest of English lyric poets. 
A side-light upon contemporary opinion of Shelley is thrown 
by the following lines: 


“Tn rival conclave there and deep divan 
He met and mingled with the Vampyre crew 
Who hate the virtues and the form of man, 
And strive to bring fresh monsters into view; 
Who mock the inscrutable Almighty’s plan 
By seeking truth and order to subdue— 
Scribblers, who fright the novel-reading train 
With mad creations of th’ unsettled brain. 


There Frankenstein was hatched—the wretch abhorred, 
Whom shuddering Sh——-y saw in horrid dream 
Plying his task where human bones are stored, 

And there the Vampyre quaffed the living stream 
From beauty’s veins—such sights could joy afford 

To this strange coterie, glorying in each theme, 

That wakes disgust in other minds—Lord Harold 
Sung wildly too, but none knew what he carolled.” 


The poem ends with a threat to “Lord Beppo ” that should 
he not mend his morality another canto shall scourge the wretch 
“‘ who toils for vice and spreads corruption wide.” 

Another attack was prompted by very definite animus. 
William Hone, a London publisher, was a rather remarkable 
man who has an honourable place in the history of the long 
fight for a free press. It was he who, by the piratical publica- 
tion of Wat Tyler, a drama of Southey’s anti-monarchical 
youth, had put the poet-laureate into an awkward position. In 
1816 he was one of several publishers who pirated Byron’s 
Poems on his Domestic Circumstances. He had also published 
Conrad, the Corsair; or the Pirate’s Isle (1817), a romance 
adapted from Byron’s poem. In 1819 he was being prosecuted 
by the government for the publication of The Political Litany, 
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a bold and blasphemous parody of radical political intent.1 He 
now published, and may have been the author of, “ Don John,” 
or Don Juan Unmasked ; being a Key to the Mystery attending 
that remarkable Publication: with a descriptive Review of the 
Poem, and Extracts, 1819. He declares that he has penetrated 
the anonymity of the poem (which, indeed, everyone did) and 
proceeds to abuse “Don John” (that is, John Murray) for 
publishing such a work.“ All Murray’s literary friends come 
in for their share of vilification, but the inspiration of the 
attack is seen when Hone centres his fire upon the famous 
series of literary commandments (i, 205-6: “Thou shalt 
believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope,” etc.): “ Mr. Murray... . 
actually publishes a Parody on the Ten Commandments of 
God, whilst this prosecution is pending ... . for a Parody on 
the Litany, which is an entirely human composition.” He then 
declares that Murray suppressed Byron’s dedication of Don 
Juan to Castlereagh * “from delicacy to Ministers.” “ Why 
did not Mr. Murray suppress Lord Byron’s Parody on the Ten 
Commandments?” He answers: “ Because it contains noth- 
ing in ridicule of Ministers, and therefore nothing that they 
could suppose would be to the displeasure of Almighty God.” 

An anonymous pamphlet, the authorship of which has been 
ascribed to its publisher, John Stacy, appeared at Norwich in 
1820: A Critique on the Genius and Writings of Lord Byron, 
with Remarks on Don Juan. The writer describes himself as 
“a man advanced in life, and neither irascible or jealous.” 
He sees a meteor rising, whose fiery hair shakes pestilence— 
Byron, “a phenomenon to whom the literature of no age can 
produce a parallel.” He warns “ the noble writer ” that talents 


* The full title of this rare and curious piece is: The Political Litany; 
diligently revised; to be Said or Sung, until the Appointed Change 
Come, throughout the Dominion of England and Wales, and the Town 
of Berwick upon Tweed. By Special‘Command. London: Printed for 
one of the Candidates for the Office of Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, and Sold by William Hone, 55 Fleet Street, and 67, 
Old Bailey, three Doors from Ludgate Hill. 1817. Price Two-pence. 
The authorship has been ascribed to one John Marshall. There is a 
copy in the Public Library of the City of New York. 

* The confusion here is doubtless due to some distorted rumor that 
had come to Hone of the fact that a dedication to Southey and some 
stanzas against Lord Castlereagh had been suppressed. 
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so depraved become crimes, that “immoral poetry was never 
long-lived.” He attacks his sensual view. of Love and laments 
“the mingled and chaotic gloom of infidelity, misanthropy, 
political scepticism . .. . and the avowed and ostentatious 
abandonment of every moral principle, social duty, and do- 
mestic feeling.” “It is incredible” to him “ how females can 
peruse’ Byron’s works. “I know nothing easier,” he re- 
marks, “than to compose a poem a la Byron: take a (not) 


human being, load him with every vice .... borrow as much 
pride, malignity, and blasphemy, as Satan can afford... . let 
him have a mistress .... let her... . be imsinuated to be 


his sister”; there must be no narrative, and the “essence of 
the poem” must be wholly “ physical.” Stacy concludes: “I 
have detained public attention too long with a subject which 
derives its importance only from its mischief.” The “ Re- 
marks on Don Juan” which follow are reprinted from Black- 
wood’s for August 1819. 

Before the appearance of the second instalment of Don Juan 
there was published a very curious piece entitled: Gordon. 
A Tale. A Poetical Review of Don Juan. London: T. and 
J. Allman, 1821. This is described in the preface as “ partly 
a burlesque parody on the style of Don Juan; partly a sacri- 
fice of praise at the shrine of talent, and partly arguments 
proving its immoral tendency.” Lacking the personal motive 
of Hone’s pamphlet and the evidently sincere indignation of 
Stacy’s, it is a dreary piece of cheap wit and cheaper moraliz- 
ing. In the first canto we are told how the writer reads Don 
Juan by the fireside and meditates on the range of Byron’s 
genius. Praise gradually gives place to blame and he ends 
with the “ distressing thought ” that the poet’s intellect “serves 
but to infect.” The second canto is a bit more lively. As the 
fireside reader closes Don Juan in pious disgust a tall stranger 
enters the room. The two men fall into conversation, which 
presently leads to Byron and his poem. The stranger defends 
it and as the other’s criticism becomes more severe turns from 
pale to red and back again, and finally, losing all patience, be- 
comes “ a dreadful goblin.” A vision of eternity in hell passes 
before the moralizer; a crowd of fiends rushes towards him; 
and then all disappears and he finds himself alone in his room, 
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his strange guest gone, and the fire and candles burning as 
usual. Sad rubbish!—but with a suggestion of the theme of 
retribution—“ There is no debt that is not paid ”—which was 
present in Tirso de Molina’s drama and became the leading 
motive, even the title, of a later Spanish version of Don Juan. 

Another burlesque satire directed against Byron’s poem is 
the piece in two cantos ironically entitled: Apology for Don 
Juan. London: T. Green, 1824. This appeared just before 
Byron’s death. It opens with the customary praise of Byron’s 
genius, leading to a comparison between the poet-traveler and 
the writer’s stay-at-home self; thence to a glorification of 
English scenery and to the proofs of religion afforded by the 
majesty of nature; and the circle is completed by a return to 
Byron to deplore his lack of faith and the lamentable sight of 


“A towering genius, a gigantic mind 
By vice enslaved.” 


Byron is compared to Lucifer; and the resemblances in Don 
Juan to Cain are offered as one proof of the authorship of the 
former poem. Its anonymity is made the subject of certainly 
justified strictures: 


“More respect, I’m certain, had been shown thee, 
If that thy author had not blushed to own thee.” 


The satire then grows keener. Byron exploits immorality 
as a means of filling his pocket. The poet’s doubts as to im- 
mortality suggest a disquisition on faith and virtue, closing 
with this severe chastisement : 


“What is the poet’s fame, who sometimes drolly 
And sometimes with dark scornful language shows his 
Aversion to whate’er is pure and holy, 
While his own pen his wretchedness discloses ; 
Who oft with equal wretchedness and folly, 
Contemns the Gospel and the books of Moses, 
And in despite of conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the Prophets, and profanes the Psalms?” 


The second canto contains a rather amusing parallel between 
Byron’s and Juan’s career; a survey of Byron’s travels and 
ideas ; and a pious hope that, since “the noon of life is not 
yet past away,” Byron, like Boccaccio and Rochester, may 
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ultimately repent. The whole closes with a confession that 


the author’s 
“ambition reaches 
To hope that, side by side, on the same shelf 
This work and his will rest.” 


Did he foresee that the centenary of Don Juan might recall 
his book for a moment from oblivion? After hearing of By- 
ron’s death he published a second edition of this Apology 
(London: W. Booth, 1825), to which he added eight elegiac 
“ Stanzas on the Death of Lord Byron” (one of an innumer- 
able host of such tributes) lamenting “the mighty bard,” “ the 
wayward, moody child.” A third edition, “to which is added 
a third canto, including remarks on the times,” appeared so 
late as 1850 (London: Partridge and Oakey). The author’s 
name was now revealed: John W. Thomas, who, it seems, 
was a clergyman, translator of The Divine Comedy, and author 
of The War of the Surplice, a Hudibrastic satire on the Oxford 
Movement. There are several interesting changes from the 
earlier editions: a stanza that had prophesied the unpopu- 
larity of Don Juan is omitted, as is the one that condemns the 
poet who “ contemns the Gospel and the books of Moses ”— 
in 1850 it was no longer convenient to risk the Gospel and 
the Pentateuch standing or falling together. The new canto 
gives a summary of progress since Byron’s day: science, poli- 
tics, gold discoveries, steam, telegraphy, and much else. Where 
now is Byron? 
“ Gone—to the land where all things are forgot! 
Ah, what avail his genius and his wit? 


The call of glory now can rouse him not; 
His race is run, and—what is writ is writ.” 


In 1855 this third edition was reissued almost verbatim by the 
same publishers, but with the title changed to Byron and the 
Times; or an Apology for Don Juan. 

The most drastic of all contemporary pamphlets directed 
against Byron’s writings in general and Don Juan in particu- 
lar just synchronized in date of publication with Byron’s death. 
This is Cato to Lord Byron on the Immortality of his Writings 
(London: W. Wetton), an anonymous pamphlet known to 
have been written by George Burges. It is an elaborate re- 
view of all the defects of subject-matter, character-drawing, 
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versification, and general view of life found in Byron’s works, 
with a contrast between Byron and (of all people!) Cowper. 
Burges ventures the prophecy that The Task will be read when 
“Harold for his pride, Cain for his blasphemy, and Juan for 
his licentiousness, shall have scathed the laurels of Lord Byron, 
and consigned his poetry to an early and loathed grave.” “The 
garbage which the present generation luxuriates upon, pos- 
terity will nauseate and cast upon the dunghill.” After a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pages of such abuse comes the threat 
that if Byron does not change his ways “ what I have already 
said is mercy to what I shall be constrained to say hereafter.” 

As instalments of Don Juan continued to appear there were 
not wanting those who ventured to defend the poem. There 
is a clever little defence in an early pirated edition: Don Juan. 
With a Preface by a Clergyman. London: Hodgson, 1822. 
Though to Keats it was simply “Lord Byron’s latest flash 
poem,” though Wordsworth, who called it “that infamous 
publication,” was “ persuaded that Don Juan will do more harm 
to the English character than anything of our time,” and though 
Southey, as would be expected, could not write of it without 
foaming at the mouth, in general the greater men of the time 
were quick to appreciate its greatness. Hazlitt was less acid 
than customarily and reserved his censure for the “ flashy pas- 
sages” and for its desecration of serious subjects; Leigh 
Hunt of course defended it warmly, for in The Liberal the 
later cantos were published ; Jeffrey recognized its worth while 
deprecating its “tendencies.” Scott, who, despite his sincere 
faith, was large-minded enough to accept the dedication of 
Cain to him, praised Don Juan. Shelley, with the character- 
istic lack of jealousy that is seen in all his references to Byron’s 
work, said of Don Juan that it “sets him not only above, but 
far above, all the poets of the day—every word is stampt with 
immortality. .... Something wholly new and relative to the 
age, and yet surpassingly beautiful.” And again: “I think 
that every word of it is pregnant with immortality.” 

Praise of another sort is contained in: A Letter to the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron. By John Bull. London: William 
Wright, 1821. This opens with a discourse on humbug and 
contends that such people as William Bowles (with whom 
Byron was in the midst of a controversy on the merits of 
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Pope’s poetry) are unworthy of his powers. “Coleridge is 
naturally as clever a man as your Lordship, and if he chose to 
give up his opium for a week ... . could avenge himself 
abundantly, and give you, or any wicked wit in Europe, a 
thrashing to your heart’s content.” But Bowles! .... “ Stick 
to Don Juan: it is the only sincere thing you have ever writ- 
ten .... written strongly, lasciviously, fiercely, laughingly— 
everybody sees .... that nobody could have written it but 
a man of the first order both in genius and in dissipation. ... . 
Ten stanzas of it are worth all your Manfred.” Byron read 
this Letter and wrote of it: “I have just read ‘ John Bull’s 
Letter’: it is diabolically well written, and full of fun and 
ferocity. I must forgive the dog, whoever he is.”* Of all 
contemporary critics “John Bull” alone seems to me to 
fulfil Professor Oliver Elton’s requirement concerning “ the 
alert and mischievous sympathy, crossed with protest, which 
[Byron’s satires] demand.” ? 

It is, however, neither the sensation that the publication of 
Don Juan caused, nor the storm of abuse that accompanied 
the appearance of the successive cantos, nor the approval that 
it won from the great contemporaries who were not blinded by 
prejudice to its merits, that is the reason why I have spoken 
of the poem’s “ strange history.” Trailing on behind its great 
fame, both in the intervals between the appearance of instal- 
ments, and after Don Juan had been left a gigantic torso, came 
a crowd of imitations and “Continuations ” without parallel 
in the history of literature. Such Continuations are a fairly 
frequent phenomenon in literature; some are efforts to com- 
plete an unfinished works others are sequels to works that, 
though complete in themselves, bear continuing. The attempts 
to complete Schiller’s Demetrius belong to the first order; the 
sequels to Le Misanthrope, portraying the later fortunes of 
Alceste, belong to the second. To place among their peers 
the series with which we are here concerned I may remind my 
readers of some of the more noteworthy examples in English 


*Letters and Journals, v, 315f. A hoaxing review of John Bull’s 
Letter in Blackwood’s for July 1821 ascribed the authorship to Jeremy 
Bentham. 

? Survey of English Literature, ii, 180. 
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literature. To one who knows the Canterbury Tales well the 
experience is not without charm of coming for the first time 
upon The Tale of Beryn in the prologue to which an anony- 
mous follower of Chaucer tells with some liveliness of the 
fortunes of certain of the pilgrims after their arrival at Canter- 
bury. And there are other continuations of the Tales. Henry- 
son’s Testament of Cresseid tells of the forlorn latter days of 
Chaucer’s heroine. A delightful example of this sort of thing 
is Fletcher’s Woman’s Prize in which Shakespeare’s Petruchio, 
after the death of Katherine, meets his match in a second 
wife. Continuations of Shakespeare are, however, very rare. 
Kenrick’s Falstaff’s Wedding and Renan’s Caliban (admis- 
sible only if we interpret “continuation” broadly) occur to 
me. Samuel Richardson was much annoyed by the continua- 
tor who carried his Pamela into “ high life,” and, at the sug- 
gestion of Warburton, continued his book in competition with 
the anonymous imitator. Richardson himself enumerated 
some sixteen continuations of his novel. Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews was of course itself begun as a parodying supple- 
ment to Pamela. He was a wiser man than the stationer- 
novelist, and therefore, not taking himself so seriously, seems 
not to have been much annoyed by the anonymous sequel to 
his masterpiece: Tom Jones the Foundling, in his Married 
State. Thackeray’s exquisite burlesque, Rebecca and Rowena, 
is a continuation of Ivanhoe. Martin Tupper’s Geraldine, a 
sequel to Coleridge’s Christabel, is the boldest and most for- 
lorn of all such efforts unless it be an attempt to complete 
Kubla Khan which I once saw in manuscript. G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, one of the continuators of Don Juan, wrote a Pickwick 
Abroad; another continuator of Byron’s poem, Henry Mor- 
ford, was author of John Jasper’s Secret, one of the many 
attempts to complete The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

To such essays in ingenuity the great fragment of Don 
Juan lent itself well; its fame and its incompleteness joined 
to make it a fit subject for speculation as to how the poet 
planned to finish his tale. The number of such attempts is 
extraordinary and these waifs and strays are not without in- 
terest to the explorer in the by-paths of letters. The only 
account of them hitherto is an article by Hans Raab “ Ueber 
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einige Fortsetzungen von Byrons Don Juan.” + Raab notes but 
seven items and describes but four. I cannot hope that my 
list is exhaustive (Professor W. E. Leonard mentions one 
version that exists in manuscript ? and there are quite possibly 
more), but at any rate it is four times as long as Raab’s. 

Whether Byron ever had, even at the commencement of his 
poem, any definite idea of burlesquing the Spanish legend of 
Don Juan Tenorio is an open question. Wanting a hero, he 
takes 

“our ancient friend Don Juan— 


' We all have seen him, in the pantomime, 
Sent to the Devil somewhat ere his time.” 


In a note on this passage (I, i) E. H. Coleridge says that 
the pantomime referred to is Delpini’s, founded on Shadwell’s 
Libertine. De Bévotte, the chief authority on the legend, 
states, however, that this pantomine is directly from the Span- 
ish.* Byron may have been present at some performance in 
Italy of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. Fitzmaurice-Kelly sees in 
Byron’s “ lady-killer of the regency ” no connection with Juan 
Tenorio, nor does Swinburne; De Bévotte, on the other hand, 
devotes to Byron’s hero a chapter in his monograph on the 
legend. Byron himself claims that he himself 


_ “and several now at Seville 
Saw Juan’s last elopement with the devil.” 


But as the poem grew under his hand into the great satire 
and picture of society that it is, this purpose of parody, if it 
ever existed, disappeared. ‘“ You ask me for the plan of Donny 
Johnny,” he writes to Murray (Letters and Journals iv, 342). 
“TI have no plan..... Do you suppose that I could have 
any intention but to giggle and make giggle?” Gradually, 
however, his design shaped itself. In a later letter (v, 242 f.) 
he is quite explicit. “ The fifth canto is so far from being the 
last of Don Juan that it is hardly the beginning. I meant to 
take him a tour of Europe, with a proper mixture of siege, 
battle and adventure, and to make him finish like Anacharsis 


*In Byroniana und Anderes, Erlangen, 1912. 
?'W. E. Leonard, Byron and Byronism in America, p. 65, note 1. 
*G. G. De Bévotte, La Légende de Don Juan, p. 351. 
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Cloots in the French Revolution. ... . I meant to have made 
him a Cavalier Servente in Italy, and a cause for a divorce 
in England, and a sentimental ‘ Werther-faced man’ in Ger- 
many..... But I had not quite fixed whether to make him 
end in Hell, or in an unhappy marriage, not knowing which 
would be the severest. The Spanish tradition says Hell: but 
it is probably only an Allegory of the other state.” Byron 
told Medwin that he thought of introducing a scene of the 
plague, and that Leila was to be in love with Juan and he not 
with her. “ He shall get into all sorts of scrapes, and at length 
end his career in France. Poor Juan shall be guillotined in 
the French Revolution.” The poem itself contains but few 
indications as to the probable future conduct of the story. 
Towards the end of the first canto Byron outlines his program 
of love, war, wreck, “a panoramic view of hell,” and so forth, 
all to be comprised in twelve books. This number is later in- 
creased to twenty-four, and finally he declares that “ the first 
twelve books are merely flourishes ” and that he proposes to 
“canter gently through a hundred.” He had already written 
to John Murray (iv, 284): “Since you want length, you shall 
have enough of Juan, for I’ll make fifty cantos.” In Cepha- 
lonia, in October 1823, he told Dr. Henry Muir that he would 
write a hundred cantos at least (vi, 429). On the way to 
Greece in the same year he had remarked that if the coming 
adventures were of a serious cast they should be material for 
further cantos of Childe Harold; if comic they should go into 
Don Juan. It would seem, however, that except for the few 
stanzas beginning the seventeenth canto which were first pub- 
lished in 1902, he put Don Juan aside during the last phase 
of his life. At least, in a letter to Thomas Moore of March 
4, 1824 (vi, 336) he contradicts the newspaper rumors that 
he was engaged on a further instalment of the poem. Several 
continuators took advantage of such rumors and stated that 
their hoaxes came from a manuscript in the possession of 
Thomas Medwin or of the Countess Guiccioli. Many years 
later La Guiccioli categorically accused Moore of having de- 
stroyed the last five cantos of Don Juan. This is her state- 
ment: “ During his stay in the Ionian Islands, Missolonghi, he 


*My Recollections of Lord Byron, translated by Jerningham, p. 39, 
note. 
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wrote five cantos of Don Juan. The scene of the cantos that 
followed was laid first in England and then in Greece. The 
places chosen for the action naturally rendered these last cantos 
the most interesting, and, besides, they explained a host of 
things quite justifying them. They were taken to England 
with Lord Byron’s other papers ; but there they were probably 
considered not sufficiently respectful toward England, on which 
they formed a sort of satire too outspoken with regard to liv- 
ing personages, and doubtless it was deemed an act of patriot- 
ism to destroy them. And so the world was deprived of them.” 
The rumor that the Countess possessed two continuation can- 
tos and meant to publish them came to George Meredith in 
1864; * and we shall see it appearing again so late as 1880. 
The earliest group of sequels appeared after Byron’s first 
two cantos. Samuel Rogers wrote to Byron in 1820 urging 
him to give further instalments to the world, adding: “In the 
meantime a forgery or two is issuing from the press to gratify 
the most impatient.” These hoaxes brought from Byron a 
protest to Murray (iv, 369-70) : “ You should not let those fel- 
lows publish false Don Juans.” The reader may need to be 
reminded that at the end of Byron’s second canto his hero, 
shipwrecked on one of the Isles of Greece, is found and min- 
istered to by Haidée, the beautiful daughter of a pirate living 
there. At this point the continuators begin their work, in sad 
contrast to Byron’s wonderful third canto that contains the 
account of the banquet at which the pirate discovers Juan and 
Haidée, with Juan’s subsequent departure from the island and 
Haidée’s death; that canto is made immortal forever by the 
presence of the lyric “ The Isles of Greece ” and of the stanzas 


*Letters, i. 165. [When the Countess Guiccioli died in 1873 she 
left directions in her will that the papers of Lord Byron in her posses- 
sion were to be published fifty years after her death. In 1923, therefore, 
the question whether she had any further cantos of Don Juan may be 
finally settled. At least among the documents must be many most 
interesting létters. Though Byron passed nearly eight years in Italy,. 
no letters written in Italian are included in the collected edition of the. 
Letters and Journals. Yet there must be many such in existence. It 
is betraying no confidence to say that Professor R. T. Holbrook has in 
his possession a photographic facsimile of a very interesting one.] 
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on the Ave Maria. How did the parasites on Byron’s fame 
try to anticipate his conduct of the tale? 

(1) Don Juan. Canto the Third. London: William Hone, 
1819. This version is possibly by Hone himself, whom we 
have already met with and who had been frequently a thorn 
in the side of Byron. After four opening stanzas of abuse 
against “ Drab John” (John Murray) stanza v takes up the 
narrative. Juan, after many wanderings, comes to London 
to earn his living and to support his large family, for he has 
married Haidée who has regularly borne him twins for six 
successive years. He considers the claims of the law and the 
church, but decides on politics which he plans to enter through 
a career in journalism. After some satire upon various maga- 
zines we find Juan become a radical journalist. The times 
are evil: 

“Tt was the time when England’s robe was rent, 
And famine’s curse was blistering on her tongue; 
When through her every limb strange shiverings went, 
And suffering held her every nerve unstrung; 
When passion vainly strove to find a vent, 
When helplessly her maniac arms were flung 


To Heaven, and Heaven allowed unscathed to go 
The monsters who had wrought such utter woe.” 


(The reference is evidently to the terrible suffering of the 
years immediately succeeding Napoleon’s overthrow and seem 
to comport ill with the chronology of the poem till we remember 
that it is not until canto vii, which narrates Juan’s adventures 
at the siege of Ismail, that the period of Don Juan is estab- 
lished as that of the French Revolution.) Juan starts a paper 
called The Devilled Biscuit which he advertises in an unusual 
way, namely, by singing the contents of it to the passing throngs 
to the accompaniment of his guitar. Satiric references to the 
Lake School are introduced. Then Juan describes a political 
meeting that he had attended, and gives a report of various 
speeches, among others one by Hobhouse. (This interesting 
if unpretentious survival of the satiric method of the Satire 
Ménippée is noteworthy.) At this point Juan is arrested and 
brought before the magistrate on the charge of treasonable 
practices. The examination is lively, but in the end bail is 
refused and Juan is taken to jail. The author hopes that if 
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the police spare this canto the fourth may appear. It is ob- 
vious that the theme—the misfortunes of radical journalists— 
is based on such actual occurrences as those that befell the 
brothers Hunt, the shaft of satire being directed against their 
persecuting Tory opponents. Hone, himself, was, as we have 
seen, on trial for blasphemy. 

(2) A New Canto. London: William Wright, 1819. The 
planiessness of Byron’s thirteenth canto is here anticipated ; 
Juan’s adventures are postponed to a future instalment, and 
this canto is chiefly occupied with an account of Doomsday 
and of how it will affect various personages. This gives an 
opportunity for general satire. 

(3) Don Juan. Canto XI. London: Sherwood, Neely 
and Jones, 1820. In a foreword the author quotes Horace— 


“ Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas ”— 


in justification of his leap from canto ii to canto xi. At the 
point where he takes up the story Juan has rejoined Donna 
Julia, and the pair have become desperate criminals. During 
their wanderings through Switzerland the overwhelming of a 
village by an avalanche suggests to Juan the indubitable nature 
of the punishment that awaits his lost soul. Later they ap- 
proach Rome, which is described with much Byronish rhetoric. 
Juan moralizes on “man, lordly man, the being of a day.” 
He and Julia sit by the seashore and presently witness a ship- 
wreck, the ship taking fire and blowing up when the powder- 
magazine aboard explodes. There follows a dismal descrip- 
tion of the sea giving up its dead at the Last Judgment. 
Juan smiles at the ghastly spectacle before him when suddenly 
a woman’s form is cast upon the shore. It is Haidée, who 
“ muttered ‘ Juan’ in her agony.” She dies, praying that Juan 
may be forgiven though, betrayed and deserted by him, she 
had fled from her father and her home. Juan is quite 
demoralized : 


“How doubly dreadful death such love to sever! 
And shall they never, never meet again? Oh! never.” 


Immediately after, Juan is struck by lightning. Julia, who 
has been converted to atheism by Juan (a long digression of 
10 
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the close relation of chastity to other virtues in women), mourns 
over him; Juan, who, despite the fact that he has been struck 


by lightning, does not die for a whole day, rebukes her law- 
less passion, contrasts her probable fate with that of the in- 
nocent Haidée, affirms his belief in God and eternal punish- 
ment, and confesses his sins to a priest who happens to pass by. 
Julia goes mad and leaps to her death from a crag. 
“*Then all is o’er,’ said Juan, as he gaz’d: 

He gasped—he gnaw’d the sand in agonies.— 

Sudden the friar started, for earth blaz’d; 

And dark clouds roll’d, and deadly-glaring eyes 

Shot forth on Juan; laughter rent the skies 

Whilst yawn’d the ground, and down the body sunk, 

Fathomless, hell-deep, and * * * * *” 


So, with a row of asterisks, the piece ends. The stanza 
employed is that of Childe Harold, in which respect, as in the 
grotesque extravagance that makes one suspect that beneath 
the apparent morality there is a feebly burlesque intention, 
the thing is unique among the sequels. 

(4) Don Juan. Canto III. London: R. Greenlaw, 1821. 
The writer hits on something like the development of affairs 
that Byron himself imagined. Juan and Haidée are awakened 
by approaching footsteps. Haidée leaves hastily; her father, 
Lombro, enters and grapples with Juan. Juan strangles him, 
throws his body over a cliff, and hides again in the cave, which 
hunger forces him at length to quit. He is captured by Greek 
pirates and forced to board their ship. Presently they are 
attacked by another ship and a sea fight follows which is de- 
scribed at tedious length. Juan falls out of a port-hole and 
climbs aboard the other ship, which proves to be Spanish. The 
pirates are vanquished and Juan proceeds with his countrymen 
to Venice. The writer promises to devote his next canto to 
Juan’s adventures there. 

(5) The Sultana; or a Trip to Turkey. A Melodrama in 
three acts, founded on Lord Byron’s Don Juan. New York: 
N. B. Holmes, 1822. This play is not exactly a “ continua- 
tion ” of the poem; the distortion of the plot is sufficient, how- 
ever, to warrant us in regarding it as an imitator’s variant 
upon the narrative in Byron’s third, fourth, and fifth cantos. 
It opens with Juan’s being washed ashore after the shipwreck ; 
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the Haidée episode follows, ending with the discovery by Lom- 
bro. Juan is sold as a slave and is presently found in a 
Turkish seraglio. Haidée, however, (like Tiny Tim) did not 
die, and follows Juan disguised as a boy (a hint evidently ob- 
tained from some of Byron’s oriental tales). The two are at 
last happily reunited.” 

(6) Don Juan. Cantos IX, X, and XI. Albany, N. Y., 
1823. This version, ascribed to I. S. Clason in Cushing’s 
Anonyms (under “ Don Juan”) I have been unable to dis- 
cover, despite careful inquiry. It is apparently different from 
Clason’s second continuation, referred to below. 

No more “ false Don Juans” appeared until after Byron’s 
death. The last canto of the genuine poem tells of a house- 
party at Norman Abbey at which Juan, who has been for some 
time in England, is a guest. One night Juan follows down a 
corridor what he takes to be a ghost, which turns out to be 
his fellow-guest, the Duchess of Fitz-Fulke. With his recogni- 
tion of her Don Juan comes to an abrupt conclusion. This 
risqué and dramatic ending gave ample scope to the imagina- 
tion of continuators. Earlier cantos afforded them few hints. 
The eleventh ends with speculations as to whether Juan would 
marry or be “taken in for damages”; the twelfth with the 
remark that his good looks were bound to expose him to the 
temptations of London society. It is evident that Juan’s Turk- 
ish ward, the little Leila, was not brought to England for noth- 
ing ; the poet himself is anxious for the fate of Juan’s hostess 
at the house-party, the Lady Adeline (xiv, 99) ; in later cantos 
Aurora Raby was evidently to become a character of impor- 
tance; about the fate of “ her frolic Grace Fitz-Fulke ” there 
can, I fear, be little doubt. The hordes of imitators, though 
some of them “ reform” Juan, never once strike what is ob- 
viously the most likely fashion in which Byron might have 
completed his poem and which has been well surmised by Roden 
Noel:? “ Yet would not the poet have concluded it, had he 
survived the liberation of Greece, with the hero’s devotion of 
himself to the cause of human emancipation, after having ex- 


* Another drama founded on Don Juan is by J. B. Buckstone (number 
828 in Dick’s Standard Plays). 
* Life of Lord Byron, p. 139. 
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hausted self-seeking experience, and found the mere pursuit 
of personal pleasure unsatisfying to the truer self? That, at 
least, was the history of his own career, and he is reflected 
faithfully in his work.” But we must return to the continuators. 

(7) Continuation of Don Juan. Cantos XVII and XVIII. 
London: G. B. Whittaker; and Oxford: Munday and Slater, 
1825. A short “ Advertisement ” summarizes Byron’s poem to 
the point where he left off. Canto xvii opens with a long elegy 
on Byron; his virtues, his heroic death, his defects—especially 
the choice of the theme of Don Juan. The writer plans to go 
on with the poem, but does not feel bound to carry out what 
“the poet meant to do.” When Juan discovered that the 
duchess had played a practical joke he wisely retreated “and 
saved his character and went to bed.” At breakfast the next 
day her Grace cuts Juan dead; he is further distracted by sit- 
ting next to the bewitching Aurora Raby. A letter is brought 
to him, on reading which he bursts into tears. In canto xviii 
we learn that it is the announcement of the death of his mother. 
Juan is remorseful on account of his long absence from home. 
A long digression follows, the general tenor of which is “ See 
England first ” and which includes a tribute to “the Minstrel 
of the North.” That evening when nearly all the company are 
away at a dinner, Juan wanders wretchedly in the garden 
(digression on evening). He hears a voice singing a lyric— 
a very mediocre one which I shall not quote. * Tis Aurora 
Raby. His determination to return to Spain to visit his mother’s 
grave weakens; he goes to bed but not to sleep. Presently he 
is aroused by a tumult and finds that Norman Abbey is on fire. 
All the inmates escape safely save Aurora. Juan rushes back 
into the burning building and finds her in her oratory on her 
knees, for she has abandoned hope. He carries her to “ th’ 
embattled walls ” some twenty feet above the lake, for the fire 
now prevents escape through the building. He jumps in with 
his fair burden and bears “ his drooping charge uninjured to 
the shore.” Thus the little book ends. The character of the 
advertisements bound in and a reference or two point to some 
Oxford student as the author. 

(8) Don Juan, Canto XVII, XVIII. London: Duncombe, 
1825. This version is sometimes added to later editions of the 
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genuine poem “ with a preface by a clergyman ” to which refer- 
ence has already been made. In the piece there is an evident 
ambition to outdo the first canto of Don Juan. It opens with 
a passage in praise of intrigue. Juan engages in a brief amour 
with the duchess which is observed by her scandal-spreading 
waiting-woman. In canto xviii the same gossip overhears Juan 
talking to his hostess, the Lady Adeline, and reports it to Lord 
Henry Amundeville, her husband. He surprises them in the 
midst of an entirely innocent conversation, and manages to 
make a considerable fool of himself. He: offers to send his 
inconvenient guest on a mission to Scotland; Juan accepts the 
offer and with an account of the journey the book closes. 
Throughout both cantos the narrative is constantly interrupted 
by digressions in the approved Byronic fashion—on scandal 
and political economy; architecture and the improvement in 
personal comforts effected by modern inventions; travel, im- 
mortality, blasphemy, blue-stockings, critics, and many other 
quite unrelated matters, all in a very dull fashion indeed.* 

(9) Don Juan. Cantos XVII-XVIII. New York: Charles 
Wiley, 1825. This seems to be the version referred to in 
Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to America (iv, 134) as 
by I. S. Clason. Unlike most of the sequels it is a deliberate 
hoax, purporting to be by Lord Byron. The most noteworthy 
part is the opening statement as to the function of Don Juan to 
pluck off the scales from men’s eyes and make them see clearly 
and without cant. The two cantos deal with Juan’s liaison 
with the duchess ; the inopportune arrival of the ugly old Duke 
of Fitz-Fulke; his suspicious jealousy of his spouse; and the 
confirmation of that jealousy by the revelations of a waiting- 
woman who had herself loved Juan. There are the customary 
digressions: on Napoleon, the Vanity of Human Wishes, 
marriage, love, and so forth. 

(10) Juan Secundus. Canto the First. London: John Mil- 
ler, 1825. As in the New Canto of 1819 there is no plot to this 
piece. It contains many literary and personal allusions of 


* Among the advertisements at the end of this book there is mention 
of Beppo in London. A Metropolitan Tale, of interest as showing 
another budding-off from Byron’s work, but apart from our present 
subject. 
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some interest. From Campbell “the purest rays of literature 
have shone ”; Byron was “ the God of poesy ” ; Scott, 


“The first to change the Author’s desert way 
To all that’s fair, from what was desolate.” 


There is praise for “ modest Rogers ” ; but 
“Wordsworth, thou’rt the oddest of all codgers!” 


The writer has “a high opinion” of Milman; but Southey— 
“no, I don’t like Southey.” Tom Moore is his favorite. This 
review finished, he apologizes to the ladies for the dryness of 
his subject. 
“T have another canto, which I guess 

(As Mathews says) will come out by and by, 

More suited to your taste; this, I confess, 

Is rather stupid, common-place, and dry— 

A sort of hodge-podge, which I can’t express, 

But who the Devil cares for that? not I; 

I write just as I think, and never mind 

What’s coming after, or what’s left behind.” 


He promises to sing of heroes, mathematicians, authors, poli- 
ticians, judges, divines, debutantes, and barristers. For the 
present, however, he thinks that eighty stanzas are enough; 
he would like to add notes, as other authors have done, but he 
does not wish to be tedious. Apparently this program for the 
future was not a mere conventionality borrowed from the real 
Don Juan, for in the British Museum copy of this piece there 
is another little work that contains among the advertisements 
at the end one of the second canto of Juan Secundus. Of this 
canto I have found no trace; it is not in the British Museum. 

(11) The Seventeenth Canto of Don Juan, In continuation 
of the unfinished Poem by Lord Byron. London: W. Wilson, 
1829. A sub-title states that this is “intended as the First 
Canto of the remaining Eight which are wanting to complete 
that Author’s original design of extending the Work to Twenty- 
four.” This sequel is one of the most nearly Successful of the 
series, though in the scandalous nature of the subject-matter 
it eclipses Byron. A modest preface closes with the words: 
“TI shall console myself with the consideration that some credit 
at least is due to the individual who can support even the char- 
acter of Harlequin with success.” Such consolation as it is, 
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it may be granted him. The canto is no less than 260 stanzas 
in length, and begins: 
“ We all have seen, or heard, or read, of late, 

A story somewhat amorous and witty, 

Concerning the adventures and estate 

Of a young Spaniard, noble, gay, and pretty: 

And tho’ his birth ’tis needless to repeat, 

I cannot help esteeming it a pity 

A tale so well begun, so fair, and clever, 

Should hang thus lopp’d, as ’twere, and scant, for ever.” 


There follows presently an invocation to Xenophon, Thucy- 
dides, Plutarch, Goldsmith, Smollett, Gibbon, Hume, and Rol- 
lin. Then, lest the writer be guilty of giving offence, the 
“immediate consequences” of Juan’s meeting with Fitz- 
Fulke are skipt over. The story of the canto centres in a 
love-affair between Adeline and Juan, after his successful ef- 
forts to rid himself of the duchess, which results in a duel with 
Lord Henry Amundeville. The digressions are chiefly upon 
the hypocritical sort of morality practiced by 


“this canting, croaking, preaching clan, 
Thosé strainers at a gnat, those camel bolters,” 


whose first commandment is “ Thou shalt not know on earth 
felicity.” From one of the notes to the text we learn that the 
author was an Irishman. Throughout there is very evident 
admiration for Byron’s genius and nowhere any sign of dis- 
approval of the morality of Don Juan. 

(12) The title-page of Don Juan in Search of a Wife is 
missing in the copy in the British Museum; the book contains 
some other poems that do not concern us. The first canto of 
the title-poem is dated Oxford, 1825; the second, Rome, 1834; 
therefore the conjectured date, 1830, in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum cannot be correct. The poem is written in 
the metre of Venus and Adonis, the same less difficult approxi- 
mation to ottava rima that Halleck had adopted in Fanny. It 
is not narrative, but an expression of juvenile opinions on 
marriage and politics in satirical vein. 

(13) Canto XVII of Don Juan. By one who desires to be 
a Very Great Unknown. London: James Gilbert, 1832. A 
frontispiece, crudely done, is of some interest. It shows two 
lamps, named Partiality and Prejudice, burning before a pile 
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of volumes the titles of which are: Medwin, Parry, Galt, 
Moore, Hunt, and Reviews—in allusion to various books and 
articles inspired by Byron’s great career but from one point 
of view or another unjust to his memory. The writer describes 
himself as a “ mere disciple” of Byron who will undertake to 
complete Don Juan. His canto tells vaguely of the conclusion 
of the Fitz~-Fulke episode; of Lady Adeline’s warnings to 
Aurora Raby to beware of the Spanish guest ; of the duchess’s 
jealousy of Aurora; and of the earlier stages of a love-affair 
between that young lady and Juan. It ends with their plight- 
ing their troth. The piece is unusually direct in narrative with 
comparatively little of the customary satiric digressions. 

(14) Internal evidence dates the next Continuation between 
1834 and 1847. For an account of this rarest of all the sequels 
I am indebted to Raab’s monograph mentioned above. The 
only copy known is in the English Seminar at Erlangen—and 
that is the second volume only, without any title-page. In this 
book there is inserted a clipping from an old catalogue which 
gives John Clark of Bridgewater as the author’s name and 
states that the poem “ was privately printed by the author and 
never published.” The missing first volume contained cantos 
Xvii-xx ; volume two begins with canto xxi. Juan is discovered 
in a fortress in the Pyrenees; an agent of the Inquisition 
orders that he be taken to Rome for trial on the charge of 
heresy. Juan, through a series of comical adventures, escapes 
from the ship and manages to reach his native town of Seville. 
Not feeling safe there from persecution, he returns to England 
and visits Norman Abbey during a house-party on which the 
same visitors as on the former occasion are assembled. Thence 
he goes to Paris, arriving there at the height of the Reign of 
Terror. He becomes involved in an attempt to rescue the 
Dauphin, is arrested, tried, and executed; and a rich Jewish 
friend obtains burial for his body. The narrative is inter- 
mingled with passages of philosophical speculation of a very 
rationalistic variety. 

(15) The Irish problem, a theme constantly recurring in 
these poems, forms the entire subject of Twenty Suppressed 
Stanzas of Don Juan in reference to Ireland. Great Totham, 
Essex: Printed at Charles Clark’s Private Press, 1838. These 
stanzas, it is stated, are “ From a Manuscript in the possession 
of Captain Medwin, warranted genuine ” ; but they are without 
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doubt an impudent forgery. They resume some incidents of 
Irish history with some ecclesiatical legends of Irish saints 
and various complimentary allusions to Irish characteristics— 
all in an utterly un-Byronic manner. Originally published in 
a volume called Georgian Revel-ations, which contained also a 
satire in the manner of Peter Pindar, these verses were sepa- 
rately reprinted in 1845 at the same press under the title: 
Some rejected Stanzas of “ Don Juan.” 

(16) Don Juan Junior: A Poem by Byron’s Ghost. Edited 
by G. R. Wyther Baxter. London, Edinburgh and Dublin: 
various booksellers, 1839. This piece contains much vague con- 
fused rambling satire on men and manners. The tale is of a 
son of Byron’s Juan. He refuses to marry a girl whom he 
has betrayed and she, dying shortly after, leaves him a lock of 
her hair. This affects him but momentarily for presently he 
goes to a ball where he sings a very heartless song about his 
love-affair. Scarcely is it finished when the dead girl appears 
in a vision and upbraids her faithless lover. He faints, and 
the canto ends with some cynical comment on morality. The 
second canto opens with a long passage on the changes wrought 
by time, obviously imitated from a famous passage in the real 
Don Juan. This leads to the changes in the character of the 
elder Juan, who has become a “ Catholic devotee,” with pinched 
face and slovenly dress. He is still a bit too fond of the ladies 
but is constantly doing penance for his sins and is absolutely 
under the thumb of his confessor. The character of this priest 
is drawn with much skill, and there is an amusing account of 
Juan’s confession to him—really a review of various adven- 
tures in Byron’s poem: Julia, Haidée, Dudu, Catherine. The 
course of Juan’s life from the point at which Byron left off is 
hinted at, particularly a liaison with Lady Adeline. The 
younger Juan is a chip of the old block; the identity of his 
mother remains a mystery. This suggests the pity of indis- 
crete love, and a long passage follows on the pity of various 
things, public and private, ending: 

“Young Victoria! lady of these isles! 


It’s a pity you let that guzzling Melbourne 
Come shadowing so often.” 


Incoherent as much of this satire is, the piece is of unusual 
significance, for, though unknown to Bévotte (our chief au- 
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thority on the Don Juan legend), the character of the younger 
Juan, in its brutal, cynical faithiessness and egotism, -is the 
nearest approach to the true Don Juan tradition that has ap- 
peared in England since Shadwell’s Libertine and the Love- 
lace of Richardson. 

(17) Don Juan Reclaimed; or his Peregrination continued 
from Lord Byron. Sheffield: Printed for the Author, 1840. 
The title-page states that this is by “ W. C.,” initials which in 
the British Museum copy are filled in “ William Cowley.” 
This version is eloquent of the way the smug mantle of prudery 
was settling down over Victorian England. After his meeting 
with the duchess Juan reforms and spends much of his time in 
prayer. The occupations of the house-party and the conver- 
sations in which they engage are set forth at quite intolerable 
length. On the Sabbath Juan goes to the Roman Catholic 
church in his Russian coach, taking with him the duchess and 
Miss Raby. Juan’s conduct is always exemplary, a change 
ascribed to the elevating influence of virtuous female society. 
His habit is to rise early to view the beauties of nature; each 
morn he is more deeply impressed until finally, like the birds, 
he bursts into a morning hymn—which fortunately need not 
be quoted. As a sample of this edifying production the last 
stanza of all, describing Sunday after church, may be quoted: 

“While dinner and dessert brief pass’d away, 
Though all were free, good humour’d, social, kind, 
Yet none appeared indiscreetly gay: 

Their topics of discourse shew’d them inclin’d 

To manifest a deference to the day, 

And tended to improvement of the mind, 

Till it was time their pillows should receive them, 
Where to delightful dreams at present leave them.” 


(18) The Rest of Don Juan. Inscribed to the Shade of 
Byron. By Henry Morford. New York: Burgess, Stringer 
and Co., 1846. A motto gives the key-note to this version: 
“Tf rough talk offend thee, we’ll have very little of it.” This 
book has escaped the drag-net of Professor W. E. Leonard’s 
researches into Byronism in America. It is very long—645 
stanzas divided into seven cantos. The digressions, save for 
a few American allusions and some literary satire on Dickens, 
L. E. L. and a few other notables, are even more tedious than 
in most of the other sequels. The first canto is introductory 
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and tells of Byron’s death, his grave, his sister’s loyalty, and 
much else ; an elegy sung by the Greeks (in the metre of “ The 
Isles of Greece ’’) is introduced. The story, setting aside the 
digressions, is summarily as follows. Juan’s relations with 
the duchess and Lady Adeline get him into various troubles. 
Later he receives a command from the Empress Catherine to 
return to St. Petersburg. This he obeys, accompanied by his 
Turkish ward, Leila; but on the way he is warned of dangers 
in Russia, and retracing his steps he goes to southern France. 
There he leaves Leila and returns to Paris in time to witness 
various scenes of the Revolution. He engages in a couple of 
love-affairs, and a cast-off sweetheart murders a wealthy woman 
whom Juan is about to marry. Disgusted with Paris, he goes 
to Seville, where he settles down to an easy dissolute life 
until one night, at a banquet, a tall dark stranger enters and 
beckons Juan away. The two depart together while the lights 
burn dim and the guests smell brimstone. The next day Juan’s 
body is found in a cemetery. For such a conclusion Morford 
found a hint in Byron’s poem. 

; (19) A Sequel to Don Juan. London: Paget and Co., is un- 
dated ; the Catalogue of the British Museum queries “ 1825?” 
but allusions in the text place it between 1843 and 1850. Notes 
and Queries (4th S., i, 267) dates it 1842. One can imagine 
Byron himself—that is, Byron at his worst morally and poeti- 
cally—writing it, for though vulgar and shoddy it does get 
something of the tone of Don Juan. It is anonymous, but 
has been ascribed to G. W. M. Reynolds, a writer of some 
little note in his day though now forgotten. Except Mor- 
ford’s, it is the most elaborate of all the sequels. The book is 
embellished with a series of steel engravings in the style that 
we associate with such old “annuals” as The Keepsake or 
Friendship’s Offering. In his preface the author promises 
eleven more cantos, should they be called for, in order to 
bring his poem (which is in five cantos) to the same length 
as Lord Byron’s. It would seem that there was no call for 
them. The plot, which is complex, rather clever, and very 
repulsive, exaggerates the license of Don Juan into licentious- 
ness. A new heroine, the governess of the little Turkish girl 
brought by Juan to England, appears. Juan is involved in a 
divorce suit and later loses all his money. He then goes to 
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Paris where he has various adventures in the Revolution and 
is thrown into prison. The method of his release through the 
agency of a mysterious female (an: episode apparently bor- 
rowed from Voltaire’s L’Ingénu) is sufficiently scabrous ; with 
that episode the book closes. It is a violently Whig produc- 
tion, exhibiting the Whig tradition of glorification of Napo- 
leon, attacking Peel’s tariff reforms, and loudly praising 
modern education. In lines that are of the very essence of 
Philistinism it glorifies the portion of society that came into 
power with the passage of the Reform Bill: 
“ But if you look for virtue, seek it where 
The golden mean is found—the middle grade 


Of our society, with whom the care 
Exists of England’s commerce and her trade.” 


Of literary satire there is little; Dickens is roughly treated: 


“ Dickens full well, too, knows what humbug means, 
For he has built his fame upon that basis, 
By dint of sheer vulgarity.” 


An attempt is made to apologize for the license of the poem 
on the ground that it is a “satire on abuses, not a eulogy on 
vice.” This excuse the author borrows from Byron; but the 
imitator is evidently disingenuous, whereas Byron was pro- 
foundly sincere. Byron puts his pictures of moral abuses into 
proper setting and proportion with other subjects of satire; in 
this Sequel the emphasis is exclusive. 

(20) In Notes and Queries, June 30, 1877, H. J. Daniel 
makes the following statement in answer to a query: “I wrote 
a seventeenth canto of Don Juan and published it in London 
about twenty years since This description corresponds 
to no item on my list. The piece must have appeared about 
1857. 

(21) Don Juan. Canto Seventeen. This appeared in a vol- 
ume of Poems by Edward Wilberforce and Edmund Blan- 
chard, London: Longman, etc., 1857. This sequel is almost 
unique in that it possesses real charm and can be read with 
pleasure as well as with antiquarian interest. It purports to 
have been written by Byron in the Elysian Fields. Byron is 
there reconciled to Wordsworth and has met the great poets 
of former times. The judgment of the Greeks on Thackeray, 
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Dickens, and other contemporary novelists and poets is amus- 
ing. “Thank heaven, there are no women in Elysium!” 
Hence, by an easy transftion, to Juan. Byron has been lec- 
tured by Milton on his immorality and has promised to reform 
his hero. He undertakes to bring him to France in the time 
of the Revolution (Carlyle will supply materials) and to ar- 
range that he be beheaded by the guillotine. With this out- 
line of the future course of the narrative the canto closes. 
(22) The Termination of the Sixteenth Canto of Lord By- 
ron’s Don Juan. By H. W. Wetton. London: Trubner, 1864. 
Alone among the continuators Wetton failed to see that By- 
ron’s sixteenth canto is complete, the artistic conclusion com- 
ing with Juan’s discovery of the duchess. The morning after 
the meeting with her, Juan takes a walk and encounters a 
funeral which gives rise to sober reflections in his brain. When 
he returns to breakfast he finds that the Duke of Fitz-Fulke 
has arrived. With some lamentable attempts to reproduce 
table-talk this poem, the poorest of the lot, comes to an end. 
The efforts at digression and satire are amazingly feeble. 
Wetton assures us that should we despise this first essay of his 


Muse, 
“She will not grieve, as I have said before, 
But take the hint, and never trouble more.” 


Apparently she “took the hint” for no more appeared. 

(23) Rodolph, a dramatic fragment in continuation of “ Don 

By a Minor. This title, without date or place, I 
get from Notes and Queries [4th Series, i, 267 (1868)]. I 
have been unable to find a copy of the piece. 

(24) Don Juan. Canto XVII. London: Thomas Cooper, 
1870. This version is made up in large part of asterisks; it 
would have been better if more such chaste stars had taken the 
place of some of the stanzas printed. The theme is the jealousy 
of the Lady Adeline and the duchess, and the contrasting 
purity of Aurora Raby. There are the usual satiric digres- 
sions on literary, social and ethical matters. 

(25) Don Juan in Ireland. By “Leon.” This is men- 
tioned in the Athenaeum of December 3, 1870, as about to ap- 
pear. I have not seen a copy; nor do I know its connection 
with the suppressed hoax Don Leon of 1866, which I shall de- 
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scribe in its place among the Byron forgeries in the course of 
another article. 

(26) The Shade of Byron. A Mock Heroic Poem. Lon- 
don, [1871]. I do not reprint the very long title, which con- 
nects the piece with the Byron-Stowe scandal then in the high 
tide of discussion. It is a continuation of Don Juan in six 
cantos, with digressions on many subjects, especially Byron’s 
character and career and various typically Byronic ideas. 
There is very little plot: the liaison with the duchess, the morn- 
ing after, breakfast, a quarrel with Lord Henry, and a duel. 

(27) The New Don Juan. The Introduction by Gerald Noel 
Byron, and the Last Canto of the Original Don Juan from the 
Papers of the Countess Guicciolli [sic] . . . . Never before 
published. London: E. Head [1880]. This forgery, the whole 
of which was written by G. N. Byron, takes advantage of the 
long-current rumors, previously referred to, that the Countess 
Guiccioli had in her possession certain unpublished cantos of 
Don Juan. The narrative portion tells how Juan’s attentions 
to the Lady Caroline [sic, for Adeline] involve him in a duel 
with Lord Henry in which Juan is slightly wounded. He is 
tenderly nursed by Aurora Raby, with whom he falls honor- 
ably in love. After some dispute with her guardian, the Lord 
Chancellor, they are united and the canto ends with the depar- 
ture of the happy pair for Spain. 

(28) Don Juan. Canto XII. This last and best of the 
continuations is found in To the End of the Trail, by Richard 
Hovey. New York: Duffield, 1908. It is certainly the most 
convincing reproduction of the spirit and movement of Byron’s 
verse. It is supposed to be written by Byron in hell, in this 
resembling number 21 above. Byron refuses to take up the 
poem at the point where he had dropt it: 


“ Southey’s forgotten; so is Castlereagh; 
But there are fools and scoundrels still to-day.” 


The satire refers to current topics; we hear nothing of 
Juan. The poet is full of curiosity as to events on earth: 


“T’ve such a next day’s thirst for information, 
I’d even be content to read The Nation.” 


On the whole, despite some scanty exceptions to the con- 
trary, poverty of invention and servile imitation of Byron’s 
mannerisms, with no ray of his genius, characterize the en- 
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tire series of continuations. If Byron laughs at much upon 
which his contemporaries set store, it is in order that he may 
destroy abuses by ridicule; his imitators laugh—or titter— 
simply because Byron laughed. He digresses because he has 
much to say, because his poem is a criticism of life; his imi- 
tators because he had set the fashion. Their digressions, 
even when not offensive, have not a particle of the psychologi- 
cal interest that Byron puts into his. They are never the pro- 
duct of a’ full mind following the train of thought wherever it 
may lead. They are mere chatter, breaking the course of the 
story and contributing nothing. The contrast is as marked in 
the narrative portions. Donna Julia, her bedroom and her let- 
ter; Haidée, her innocent love and her pathetic death; politics 
and scandal; the country house-party and urban escapades— 
all: are imitated again and again in these faint crude copies of 
Byron’s pictures of life. Except Hovey’s and possibly The 
Rest of Don Juan not one merits for its own sake even such 
feeble renewal of life as is given it in the pages of this article.* 

If the continuations of Don Juan are numerous, imitations 
in the metre and manner of the poem are innumerable. These 
I cannot attempt to catalogue here ; but notes on a few of them 
will further illustrate the greatness of the fame with which 
Byron’s poem comes to its hundredth anniversary. One of 
the earliest and most successful, though not in the exact metre 
of the original, was Fitz-Greene Halleck’s once famous Fanny 
(1819), a satire upon flashy New York Society, with many 
digressions, which is aptly characterized in the Fables for 
Critics. Blackwood’s, which assailed Don Juan so fiercely 
on its appearance, at once began to imitate it in Daniel 
O’Rourke; An Epic Poem in Six Cantos. By Fogarty O’Fo- 
garty, Esq. of Blarney, which ran through several numbers 
in 1820 and 1821. Leigh Hunt attempted to bolster up the 


* These forlorn little offscourings of literature are now hard to come 
by. I have put my notes together after searching through the libraries 
of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and the University of Pennsylvania; the 
Boston Public Library; the Boston Athenaeum; the New York Public 
Library; and the Library of Congress. One rare item is in my own 
possession. Another I borrowed from Mr. W. C. Bullitt, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia. For several pieces inaccessible in this country I depend on 
notes kindly made for me by Dr. Gertrude H. Campbell who has had 
recent access to the British Museum. Professor C. H. Page called my 
attention to Hovey’s continuation. 
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failing Liberal by two satires in the metre, and in feeble imi- 
tation of the mood, of Don Juan: The Dogs and The Book 
of Beginners. The anonymous Grafenstein (1826) is much 
in the manner of Don Juan though the metre is different. 
The Pilgrimage of Ormond; or Childe Harold in the New 
World (Charleston, S. C., 1831), though written in Spen- 
serians, is much nearer in style and thought to Don Juan than 
to Childe Harold. Another American imitation is W. W. 
Western’s ‘ “To Whom It May Concern.” A Poem on The 
Times,’ which uses the ottava rima and tells in satiric vein of 
the actual adventures of two Confederate officers journeying 
to Liverpool. The Count and his Cotempors (1837) is a long 
and rather pointless satire imitated from Don Juan. Don Juan 
at Athens (1858) is an equally pointless satire on Edinburgh 
architecture, containing slighting references to Ruskin. The 
Last Days of a Bachelor, by James McGregor Allan (1862), is 
full of the influence of Don Juan. Thomas Hood’s Friendly 
Address to Mrs. Fry in Newgate owes something to Byron for 
its manner and George Croly’s Modern Orlando much for its 
matter. In Sir William Watson’s The Eloping Angels there 
are signs of the survival of the style ; and much more than mere 
signs in Gilbert Cannan’s “ Noel. An Epic in Ten Cantos,” the 
first instalment of which was published last year and which is 
a rather ill-natured and quite dull satire on everything in gen- 
eral and many things in particular. 

I have said enough to show with what trailing clouds, if not 
of glory, at least of the most sincere form of flattery, Don 
Juan has come down to us. I believe that the poem is now 
comparatively little read. This is a pity, for, granting that 
much of it is tiresome and trivial, there is much that is wise 
and witty, much that is beautiful and tender, much that is 
sincere and strong, crowded along with much that one might 
wish away, in its many pages. It is a special and preeminent 
example of Arnold’s definition of poetry as a criticism of life. 
And it is from this point of view that many critics of the most 
varying views have hailed it as the most characteristic poem 
of the nineteenth century, the modern epic. It is a brilliant 
picture of life and society in many climes and lands, furnished 
moreover with a running commentary, generally satirical but 
not always so, upon the men, women and affairs which it 
seeks to illustrate. Remembering this, we can understand, 
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if not entirely condone, certain features of the poem; there are 
spots reflected in the mirror, but the blame therefore should 
attach not to the glass held up but to the original reflected 
therein. It is a reflection of life where all things are not high 
nor tender nor sweet: 


“These things are life, 
And life, some think, is worthy of the Muse.” 


When all is said, the voluptuousness and license and vulgarity 
and indelicacy—unfortunately the best-known characteristics 
of the book—make up but a small part of its total content. 
It is a tremendously human book; life is here in its various 
and most vital phases: love and joy, suffering and hate and 
war, death in many forms. And it records what lies between 
these highest and lowest strata of experience, the petty along 
with the great, the dull and prolix along with the terse and the 
thrilling. It is a satire on society and social usage and conven- 
tions, on sham and cant, on pride of place, on the ostentation 
and vanity of glory, on the innumerable little affairs of life. 
Perhaps it is most interesting when regarded as a record of 
friendships and animosities. True to life or in the thinnest of 
disguises we find many acquaintances of Byron’s: his wife, 
La Guiccioli, and other women; Ali Pacha; Castlereagh, Wel- 
lington, and other political personages ; Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, Keats, Moore, and other literary celebrities ; people 
in London society; Spanish ladies and those of the seraglio; 
followers of the Empress Catherine and that redoubtable 
woman herself (here Byron penetrates beyond the range of 
his own experience and the interest consequently flags in 
these middle cantos) ; enslaved Italian opera singers ; cossacks, 
highwaymen, sailors, members of Parliament, tutors, pirates, 
and what not. All life is there. It is a poem of many moods, 
grave and gay, bitter and sweet, mocking and serious. The 
sudden changes in the mood are paralleled by the constant sur- 
prises in the rimes. The stanza employed lends itself, in this 
deft handling, to all these tones. It is perhaps best adapted 
to satirical comment where a situation can be summed up in the 
sestet and the required epigrammatic comment rendered in the 
concluding couplet. For narrative, if we may judge by The 
Pot of Basil, it would seem not so well fitted; but in Byron’s 
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hands the story flows easily and swiftly along when the poet 
does not wilfully hinder it by digression. We become accus- 
tomed to regard the serio-comic as the most characteristic mood 
of the verse, but we must never forget Byron’s oft-quoted 


confession : 
“ And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
Tis that I may not weep.” 


The evil of the world is not the less keenly sensed because 
the corrective furnished is that of ridicule. And on occasion 
the volleys of the Comic Muse give place to passages that are 
deeply and entirely serious, save perhaps for fitful flashes of 
wit, and even these can be suppressed in proper season. There 
is, for example, the sombre, magnificent, and incomparable 
description of the shipwreck ; or the Shelleyan picture of idyl- 
lic love by the sea under southern skies; or the exquisite 
and tenderly meditative “ Ave Maria” and address to Hes- 
perus; or the argumentative discussion of the “simple life” 
in the passage on Daniel Boone; or the solemn questionings 
about death in the narrative of the commandant’s assassination. 

The poem has come down to us and now enters upon its 
second century as that work which has more than anything 
else of Byron’s achievement stood the test of disparagement 
and notoriety and time, which has grown when his fame grew 
and kept its place when his fame suffered temporary but al- 
most total eclipse, which has come to be regarded as his great- 
est contribution to literature, which is a wonderful memorial 
of a society “ gone glimmering through the dream of things 
that were,” and which yet remains—and this is the final mark 
of its greatness—in all essentials equally applicable to the life 
of to-day." 

SAMUEL C. CHEW. 
Bryn Mawr 


*The above paper is put together from part of the material I am 
collecting for a study of Byron’s Prestige in England, which I hope to 
have completed in time for the centenary of his death. Other portions 
of this material have already appeared in the New York Nation, Notes 
and Queries, and Modern Language Notes. Still other parts are forth- 
coming. I am presenting the subject thus tentatively with the express 
purpose of inviting corrections and additions from other students of 
Byron. 
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ADDENDA. 


Since this article was put into type I have come across the 
following notes which had been mislaid and which, rather than 
require a rearrangement of the article, I add here. (i) The 
stanzas called Don Juan Unread are by William Maginn. 
(11) The pamphlet Cato to Lord Byron is possibly by George 
Croly, a fact that sheds additional light upon the relation of 
that poetaster, dramatist, and novelist to Lord Byron. (See 
“ Byron and Croly ” by the present writer, Modern Language 
Notes xxviii, 201 f.) (iii) A curious offshoot of Byron’s 
Don Juan, unlike any of those described above, is the follow- 
ing: Don Juan. Volume the First. By Alfred Thornton, Esq. 
With fifteen coloured engravings. London: Printed for 
Thomas Kelly, 17, Paternoster Row, MDCCCXXI. An “ Ad- 
vertisement ” at the commencement of this book declares that 
the adventures, intrigues, and fate of Don Juan have for 
nearly three centuries “been a fruitful source of instruction 
and delight.” “ In the midst of its recent attraction as a drama, 
a noble poet (Lord Byron) seized it as the theme of one of 
the most extraordinary poems ever written..... He has.... 
done little more than demonstrate how far that very interesting 
subject may be improved by making it the vehicle of amuse- 
ment, blended with solid information, and uniting with the 
delight of romance the grave and important principles of mo- 
rality.” The book is a sort of picaresque romance taking the 
hero and his valet through various countries and many licen- 
tious adventures which are not rendered more tolerable by 
the thin veneer of “morality” spread over them. Byron’s 
poem is quoted several times, especially towards the beginning 
of the book. A companion volume is: Don Juan. Volume 
the Second. Containing his Life in London, or, A True Picture 
of the British Metropolis. By Alfred Thornton, Esq. [Motto 
from Boswell’s Johnson]. With coloured engravings. [Same 
imprint as volume one], 1822. Don Juan’s adventures in Lon- 
don here give ample opportunity for satire upon English 
society. In these books the “ Spanish tradition ” of the char- 
acter of the hero is followed much more closely than in Byron’s 
poem. Both volumes are now very rare and bring high prices 
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when they come upon the market. Gendarme de Bévotte 
makes no mention of them. (iv) In connection with this 
article one may profitably re-read the eleventh chapter of De 
Bévotte’s La Légende de Don Juan; the facts recorded in this 
paper may necessitate some slight alteration of his conclusions 
with regard to the influence of Byron’s poem, and in any case 
he will be found to supply further information regarding the 
reception of Don Juan. (v) Among the notes to the first vol- 
ume of Don Juan in the “ Lyceum edition ” of Byron’s works, 
edited by R. H. Stoddard (London and Boston: F. A. Niccolls, 
[n. d.]), will be found extracts from various early reviews of 
the poem that shed still further light upon its reception. 


Ss. C. C. 
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II—CURTIUS AND ARRIAN. 
Part II. 
Narrative Common to Curtius and Arrian. 
I. MISCELLANEOUS PASSAGES. 


In many passages the Curtian and the Arrian statements 
coincide exactly. And this is true of individual words as 
well as of longer passages. Curt. 4, 1, 14 de cetero: Arr. 2, 
14, 9 tov Aorov; Curt. 4, 15, 14 inter haec: Arr. 3, 13, 5 & 
rovtw; Curt. 6,6, 21 strenue: Arr. 3, 25,6 orovd9 ; Curt. 3, 11, 1 
iam ad teli iactum pervenerant: Arr. 2, 10, 4 ed@is yap ws é& 
xepoiv 4} paxn éyévero; Curt. 7, 5, 36 inde processit ad Tanaim 
amnem: Arr. 3, 30, 7 évOev 8& Tdvaiv rotrapov mpoyet. 
Equivalence of participial construction is also noticeable. 
Curt. 4, 6, 11 praetervolans: Arr. 2, 26, 4 treprerdpevos; Curt 


3, 12, 7 iussum indicare, falso lamentari eas vivum: Arr. 2, 
12, 5 évretAdpevov dpdoat Aapeios; Curt. 5, 3, 3 amne 
superato: Arr. 3,17, 1 SaBas tov Tlaciriypw Curt. 4, 
10, 9 instructo igitur milite et composito agmine antecedebat 
(Livy 21, 34, 5 incedebat). Sed Persarum moratores erant, 
mille ferme, qui speciem magni agminis fecerant: Arr. 3, 7, 7 
évvrdgéas oTpaTiav ws és paxynv’ Kai GAAo ad TeV 


mpodpopwv mpoceAdoavres axptBéotepov Kariddvres EpacKov 
Soxeiv eivai od xtAious imméas, Curt. 7, II, I 
una erat petra, quam ... obtinebat, alimentis ante congestis~ 
quae tantae multitudini vel per biennium suppeterent. Petra 
... undique abscisa et abrupta semita perangusta aditur: Arr. 
4, 18, 5 as éréAacav rH KatadapBaver mavTy és 
Te Tos BapBapous ws és xpdviov 
modopxiav; Curt. 7, 4, 21 Oxo amne superato exustisque 
navigiis, quibus transierat, ne iisdem hostis uteretur, novas 
copias in Sogdianis contrahebat, which translates Arr. 3, 
28, 9 AtaBas "Ofov rorapov ra pev dv xatéxavoer, 
és Navraxa ris Soydiavyns xopas amrexwope, with a ne-clause 
thrown in giving the interpretation of Curtius. We find in 
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Curt. 8, 10, 19 Acadira transit . . . usta et destituta incolen- 
tium fuga, although no mention is made of the burning of any 
other town. The explanation is that Curtius named only one 
of the two towns mentioned in Arr. 4, 24, 2 éumpyoavres tiv 
épevyov Ta Spy, and in 4, 24, 6 Kai ravrnv xaradapBaver 

Diodorus in 17, 38, 4-7 considers Alexander’s treatment of 
the captive women as the greatest of his acts, because success 
in war comes rather aperny. Arrian, closing 
his account of the visit to the captives, says in 2, 12, 8 Kai raira 
éy® ov’ ws obre ws cite odTws 
émpdyxOn, érawe ’AXéfavdpov ris te és Tas yuvaixas KaTouxtioews Kal 
THs és Tov éraipov micrews Kal miPavds Soxei ois 
ovyypawaow as xai tavta av mpdgéas Kai Kai 
érawe Curtius in 3, 12, 18-22 moralizes on 
the same act, discussing the proposition “hac continentia 
animi si ad ultimum vitae perseverare potuisset,” giving a 
conditional setting as does Arrian. Some passages have the 
subjunctive for the optative in the Greek: Curt. 3, 1, 8 nisi 
misisset: Arr. I, 29, 2 «& wy adixorro; Curt. 3, 1, 16 qui. . 
solvisset: Arr. 2, 3, 6 dors Avoee; Curt. 6, 5, 8 venire eos 
iussit, fortunam, quam ipse dedisset, habituros: Arr. 3, 23, 8 
*ExéAevoe 82 Kai odas émitpézov- 
Curt. 6, 5, 19 the pluperfect ni reddidissent, neminem esse 
victurum, represents the future indicative in Arr. 5, 19, 6 Kai 
mpoexnprvgev ava THY xwpav mavras amoxteveiv Ovgiovs, «i 
awdgovow tov ixmov’ Kai tH Kypvypati; 
cf. Diod. 17, 76, 7 ws av py tov ixmov drodeo. Curt. 8, I, 9 si 
dedignaretur: Arr. 4, 15, 3 ef dmagvoi. 


u. THE FOUNTAIN OF AMMON. 


We have four different full accounts of the wonderful 
spring at the temple of Ammon. Two of these are in 
Greek—Arr. 3, 4, 2, and Diod. 17, 50, 4-5; two are in Latin— 
Curt. 4, 7,22 and Pomponius Mela, Chorogr. 1, 8, 39. It is 
also mentioned in Pliny, N. H. 2, 228 Iovis Ammonis 
stagnum interdiu frigidum noctibus fervet. Mela says fons 
media nocte fervet, mox et paulatim tepescens fit luce frigidus, 
tunc ut sol surgit ita subinde frigidior per meridiem maxime 
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riget. sumit deinde teporem iterum, et prima nocte calidus, 
atque ut illa procedit ita calidior rursus cum est media per- 
fervet. Curtius has est aliud Ammonis nemus: in medio 
habet fontem—Solis aquam vocant. sub lucis ortum tepida 
manat, medio die, cuius vehementissimus est calor, frigida 
eadem fluit, inclinato in vesperam calescit, media nocte fervida 
exaestuat, quoque nox propius vergit ad lucem, multum ex 
nocturno calore decrescit, donec sub ipsum diei ortum adsueto 
tepore languescat. The cycle in Arrian is from peonpBpia 
to peonpBpias; in Diodorus from ap’ jpépg to dpa ro dori; in 
Mela from media nocte to media; and in Curtius from sub 
lucis ortum to sub ipsum diei ortum. Arrian has the adjective 
yuxpév at the beginning and yuxpdrarov at the end, while Mela 
has fervet and perfervet, and in the use of frigidus ... frigi- 
dior, calidus ...calidior, resembles Arrian more than does 
Curtius, though the words of Curtius inclinato in vesperam 
exactly reproduce Arrian’s éyxAivavros 52 tov és éorépay. 


111. THe LETTERS oF ALEXANDER AND Darius. 


The letters which passed between Alexander and Darius 
would furnish an excellent basis of camparison, if literal re- 
production of contents had been a part of the plan of the 
historians. But as Arrian in 7, 25,1 and Plutarch in Alex. 76 
give the contents of the Ephemerides in widely differing 
form, we assume that the letters as we have them give merely 
the substance of the originals. They are mentioned by Diodo- 
rus in 17, 39 and 54, and are summarized by Justinus in I1, 
12. Curtius in 4, I, 4 seqq., as does Arrian in 2, 13, 8, men- 
tions Strato, the surrender of Aradus, and the coming of 
Alexander to Marathos. While there (Curtius ibi), Arrian 
2, 14, 1 "Ere év MapdOw dvros adixovro mapa Aapeiov 
mpeoBes, emoroAnv te xopifovres Aapeiov xai adroit amd yAdoons 
Senodpevor adeivar Aapeiw ryv pnrépa Kai THY yuvaixa Kai Tovs Taidas. 
Both Curtius and: Arrian say that the request was for the 
mother, wife and children of Darius, but these are given in 
different order. According to Arrian, Darius also asked that 
a messenger be sent back with his own, and this messenger, 
Thersippus, is mentioned before the report of the reply, 
while Curtius gives his name after quoting the letter. Both 
writers state that the reply charged the Persians with bringing 
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war on Macedonia and Greece. Both mention Philip, the 
plotting of Darius against Alexander, the invitation to come 
to Alexander, and protection should he be afraid to do so. 
One statement assigned by Curtius to Alexander in sec. 13 et 
di quoque pro meliore stant causa, makes of general applica- 
tion one in Arrian 2, 14, 7 tov Beav po ddévrwv, while the last 
sentence, de cetero, cum mihi scribes, memento non solum 
regi te, sed etiam tuo scribere, slightly abbreviates the state- 
ment of Arrian in sec. 9 Kai rov wap’ ws 
mpos Baoiréa ris ’Acias [a] GAN’ as 
xupiw mavtwv tav ppate ef tov déy° ei wy, 
Gov ws ddixovvTos. 

Interiecto tempore (Just. 11, 12, 3), isdem fere diebus 
(Curtius 4, 5, 1), “Ere 8& & wodtopxia Tipov fvvexopévov 
*AXreEdvSpov (Arrian 2, 25, 1), a message came from Darius 
proposing a ransom, a cession of land, and a marriage ar- 
rangement. The statement of the amount of the ransom 
varies, but it seems to have been ten thousand talents for each 
party—mother, wife, children; the cession was to extend to 
the Euphrates; the bride was to be the daughter of 
Darius. The details of the terms agree with those given by 
Arrian. The Alexander-Parmenio incident which is con- 
nected with the letters is associated by Curtius in 4, II, 14, 
with a third letter and the words nunc Alexander de pauper- 
tate securus sum et me non mercatorem memini esse, sed 
regem, seem to be an expansion of Arrian’s érei 8 ’AAéfavdpds 

1v. ANALYSIS OF Book III AND OTHER SECTIONS. 


The first sentence in Curtius, inter haec Alexander ad con- 
ducendum ex Peloponneso militem Cleandro cum pecunia 
misso Lyciae Pamphyliaeque rebus compositis ad urbem 
Celaenas exercitum admovit, is a combination of three inde- 
pendent statements in Arrian: 1, 24, 2 "Ewepwe 82 xai KAéavdpov 
tov oTpatwrtav eis in sec. 
3 avros Avxias te xai Ilapdvdias yet, and 1, 29, I Kai 
adixveirar és KeAawas reurraios, changing two of Arrian’s verbs 
to the ablative absolute, and summing up the results of the 
coming of Alexander by the word compositis. Like this is 
Curtius 5, 13, 1-2: Alexander audito Dareum movisse ab 
Ecbatanis, omisso itinere, quod petebat [in Mediam] fugien- 
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tem insequi pergit strenue. Tabas—oppidum est in Paraeta- 
cene ultima—pervenit: ibi transfugae nuntiant praecipitem 
fuga Bactra petere Dareum. Certiora deinde cognoscit ex 
Bagistane Babylonio. This also combines parts of Arrian 3, 
19, 3 and 4 ’Ad«xveirar Swdexdry és Mydiav. euabev odx 
otoay détouaxov Sivayw Aapeiw Kabdovoiovs aire 
jKovtas, GAX’ ott hevyew eyvwxas ein Aapeios* 6 
padrrAov orovdg. ws "ExBardvwv dcov 
. . . 6 “Qyov mais; 3, 20, 2 ’Aduxveitar és “Paéyas; and 
3, 21, I Kai & addixveirat map’ adtov amd tov Aapeiov 
otpatorédov Bayioravys BaBvAwvos avnp. Curtius states some of 
Arrian’s facts a little differently, and for “‘Péyas has Tabas, 
but such changes are immaterial. The following geographi- 
cal sections 2-5 and 11-13 are not from Arrian, who does 
give in one sentence (1, 29, 2) one-half of the citadel episode, 
while Curtius gives a possible complete transaction, Alexan- 
der... illi, Alexander... (illi). Section 9 is Arrian 1, 29, 
5, although 10, beginning with ceterum, is the reflection of 
Curtius on the course of events. The story of the cutting of 
the Gordian knot, which had already been given at consider- 
able length by Pompeius Trogus (Justinus 11, 7, 3-16), is 
short in comparison with that given by Arrian in 2, 3, 1-8. 
Arrian gives Adyos as the source for the story, and it is evident 
that both Trogus and Curtius drew from the current account, 
as Justinus has cupido eum cepit, and Curtius cupido incessit 
animo. Also the statement in Justinus si quis solvisset, eum 
tota Asia regnaturum, has the order of the parts reversed in 
Curtius, Asiae potiturum, qui... solvisset. Arrian states the 
facts (2, 3, 1-7), and then interprets the feelings of Alexan- 
der. Curtius likewise gives the situation, circa regem erat et 
Phrygum turba et Macedonum, illa expectatione suspensa, haec 
sollicita ex temeraria regis fiducia, and then expands the 
statement of Arrian. And in so doing in sec. 17 beginning 
with quippe, he gives in other words what he had already 
stated in sec. 15 notabile erat iugum adstrictum compluribus 
nodis in semetipsos inplicatis et celantibus nexus. Sections 
22-24 give the facts in Arrian 2, 4, I-2, and also contain a 
piece of information about the Veneti which was gathered 
from Livy 1, 1, 2-3. At this point the scene shifts to Persia, 
and the Alexander account is interrupted by chapters 2 and 3. 
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3, 1 is Arr. 2, 2, 1, and the following story is told in Plut. 
Alex. 18, but most of the statements gathered from another 
account are thrust in, breaking the continuity of the account 
of Curtius. This can be seen by comparing the close of 
chapter 1 and the beginning of chapter 4, Cappadociam petit 
...interea Alexander Abistamene Cappadociae praeposito 
Ciliciam petens cum omnibus copiis in regionem, quae Castra 
Cyri appellatur, pervenerat. Arrian has in 2, 4, 2 Adrés 8 émi 
Karzmadoxias éAdoas évpracav “AAvos rotapov mpoonyayeto 
kal ért rov roAAnv’ Kataornoas Karradoxév SaBixrav 
catpamnv avtos mponyev émi Tras wiAas Tas Kidixias. Kai ddixopevos 
éri Kupov rov otparémedov, ws Katexouevas ras 
mvAas puAaxais ioxvpais elde, Tlappeviwva piv xatadeire ovv 
tais tageor tav welav, door Bapitepov wrdicpévor Foav; see Curt. 3, 
4,15. The mention of the castra Cyri calls for an explanation 
which is not Arrian’s, and is incorrect. Curtius then states 
the arrival of Alexander within fifty stades of the entrance 
to Cilicia: Pylas incolae dicunt artissimas fauces, munimenta 
quae manu ponimus, naturali situ imitantes. The account of 
Arsames then interrupts the story (sec. 3-10), and when 
Curtius resumes it, just as if he had not already mentioned 
the Pylae, he says Alexander fauces iugi, quae Pylae appel- 
lantur, intravit. 

Chapter 5 gives the episode of the Cydnus, but also contains 
the assumed meditations of the soldiers and of Alexander in 
the presence of the great danger. Chapter 6 has the remance 
of the physician Philip, giving the interpretations of Curtius 
woven into the facts stated by Arrian. Some parallel 
passages will show the latter: Arrian 2, 4,7 6 5 Kvdvos pée da 
péons THs wodews: Curt. 5, 1 mediam Cydnus amnis... inter- 
fluit; Arr. (sec. 8), Bidurrov 8 ’Axapvava, iatpov, Evvovta 
dvipw: Curt. 3, 6, 1 Philippus, natione Acarnan, fidus admodum 
regi; Arr. (sec. 9) Tov pév 8) rapackevdlew tiv év TovTw 
dxovew yap Aapeiov xpyyacw Sore happdxw 
Gmoxteivat "AdéEavdpov. Curt. (sec. 4) inter haec a Parmenione 
... litteras accepit, quibus ei denuntiabat, ne salutem suam 
Philippo committeret: mille talentis et spe nuptiarum sororis 
eius esse corruptum. The latter part of sec. 9, and sec. 10 
of Arrian are reproduced in sections 9 and 10 of Curtius, but 
the remainder of the chapter is original with Curtius. 
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Chapter 7 opens with a statement about Darius hearing of 
the sickness of Alexander, and then crossing the Euphrates. 
The scene shifts back to Alexander, and sections 2-10 are a 
mosaic. The first sentence iam Alexander viribus corporis 
receptis ad urbem Solos pervenerat begins with an ablative 
absolute, Curtius’ own, and closes with a translation of Arr. 2, 
5, 5 és SdAous adixero. Section 3 is worthy of notice from the 
form into which it is put: vota deinde pro salute suscepta per 
ludum atque otium reddens ostendit, quanta fiducia barbaros 
sperneret: quippe Aesculapio et Minervae ludos celebravit. 
The guippe-clause combines parts of two sections of Arr. 2, 5, 
8-9, while the first of the sentence is the comment of Curtius 
on the facts. The basis of sec. 4 Myndios quoque et Caunios 
et pleraque tractus eius suae facta dicionis, is from Arrian, 
though pleraque stands for two towns mentioned by him. 
Section 5 is section 9 of Arrian, but in sec. 6 Curtius goes 
back to Arr. 2, 5,1. The account of the council (sec. 8-10), 
and that of Sisenes (sec. 11-15) are not from Arrian. 

The first twelve sections of chapter 8 set forth a discussion 
among the Persians something like that about Charidemus as 
given in Diod. 17, 30, 2-7. It is then stated in sec. 13 forte 
eadem nocte et Alexander ad fauces quibus Syria aditur, et 
Dareus ad eum locum, quem Amanicas Pylas vocant, pervenit, 
although we find in 3, 7, 10 itaque inter angustias saltus 
hostem opperiri statuit. In the following sections Curtius 
expands the narrative of Arrian by giving the details of the 
mutilation of the captives (cf. Florus 1, 39, 7), and varies 
from Arr. 2, 7, 1 that there might be messengers to inform 
Alexander of the arrival of Darius. Then there follow two 
pieces of fiction, one (sec. 20-22) preceding, and the other 
(sec. 25-30) following a few facts. 

Frankel, pp. 105-6, calls attention to the harmony in the 
descriptions of the battle of Issus as given by Callisthenes, 
Arrian and Curtius. The last two have the same numbers, 
but Curtius has names‘not given by Arrian. In chapter 9, 
3, Curtius explains Arr. 2, 8, 6 Emi 5@ rovros tov Kapddx[ x ]ov 
xai evOe és joav Kai 
ovrot by in subsidiis pugnacissimas locaverat gentes. The 
Grecian commanders are as given by Arrian in 2, 8,3-4. The 
horsemen, Macedones Thessalis adiuncti, are given in reverse 
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order by Arrian, sec. 9 Kai trois xai trois Maxedovas, 
just as Thraces quoque et Cretenses is the reverse of of re 
Kpjres tofdrat xai of @paxes in Arr. 2,9, 3. Of chapter 10 we 
have already spoken, but we may here add that the stages of 
the battle as given by Curtius in chapters 9, 10, and II acies 
Stetit, iam in conspectu, and tam ad teli iactum pervenerant, 
reverses Arrian’s arrangement of the first and second stages. 
The facts stated in chapter 11, the attack of the Persians on 
the left wing of the Macedonians, the movements of the 
Thessalians, the operations on the right, are as given by 
Arrian, but are interspersed with reflections and some extra- 
Arrian material. The losses given in sec. 27 in acie autem 
caesa sunt Persarum peditum c milia, decem equitum, are 
evidently from Arr. 2, 11, 8 Té GAAo eis Séxa padtora 
pupiddas Kal év tovros immeis tovs pvpiovs. The number is 
given indefinitely by Plut., Alex. 20 KataBadov trip evdexa 
pupiddas; and in Diod. 17, 36, 6 Kara ri payny éredcitycav 
tov BapBdpwv wefoi pev mrelovs tav pupiddwv, immeis 8’ odx 
éAdtrovs trav pupiwv. The accounts by Arrian and by Curtius 
of what followed the battle are alike in general outlines (see 
Frankel, p. 210), but differ in the order in which the different 
actions are given. The final chapter of Book III gives 
incidents and names not found elsewhere, and evidently not 
from the same source as the preceding; for it has in sec. 
13 Oxathris—frater hic erat Darei, the writer evidently for- 
getting that the same information had been given in sec. 8 of 
chapter II. 

This analysis shows that there are four elements in the 
work of Curtius: a Grecian historical, a subsidiary Persian, a 
traditional, indicated occasionally by fama in Curtius and by 
Adyos in Arrian, and an original Curtian. And the sure 
indication of the composite character of the work is the fact 
that at four different points where the current of the 
Alexander account is interrupted, the resumption does not 
agree with the termination of the previous Alexander section. 

Curtius also gives evidence of the composite character of 
his work by the use of igifur as a resumptive particle in weld- 
ing together once unconnected facts. In Curt. 3, 4, 2 the 
facts are as given by Arr. 2, 4, 2, and 5 from which is gained 
the name Arsames. This is introduced igitur Arsames, and 
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reads as if the advice given in Diod. 17, 18, 2 had been 
adopted. Curt. 5, 1, 43 begins igitur rex... relinquit, the 
information coming from Diod. 17, 64, 4-5; but the following 
65, I is given in Curt. 5, 1, 40. In Curt. 6, 6, 18 seqq. the 
facts from Arr. 3, 25, 3 and 4 are separated by a section 
found in Plut. Alex. 57, the particle introducing the second 
part from Arrian. Curt. 8, 10, 1 is connected in the same 
way with 8,9, 1. Curt. 3, 7, 2-5 is an epitome of Arr. 2, 5, 
5-9, igitur with three ablatives absolute, in the last sentence, 
stating what Arrian also gives with three participles. 

Some breaks in the narratives of Curtius and Diodorus 
make it impossible to determine accurately the amount of 
space given to the different stages of the career of Alexander. 
Curtius has 79* pages from the beginning of Book III to 
Arbela, 127* from Arbela to India, and 68 from India to the 
death of Alexander. The figures for the same periods are 
for Diodorus 48—30*—5o*, and for Arrian 80—72—175. 
These figures indicate for Curtius and Diodorus about equal 
stress on the first and third periods, the emphasis being placed 
by Curtius on the second, and by Arrian on the third. Had 
Curtius drawn only from Arrian he must have condensed for 
the third period and enlarged for the second. The latter is 
the most intensely rhetorical portion of the work of Curtius, 
and the speeches inserted lie largely outside the range of 
Arrian’s account. In the third period the account of Curtius 
is for the most part parallel to that of Diodorus, and little 
use was made of Arrian. This being the case we shall con- 
sider a number of passages from the second period in order 
to emphasize more fully some phases of the work of Curtius. 

Book V, from Arbela to the death of Darius, has only an 
occasional statement parallel to that of Arrian, and the same 
is true of the first three chapters of Book VI. Beginning 
with chapter 4 we shall give some passages from Curtius 
indicating something in regard to the genesis of the state- 
ment. The parts due to Arrian will be in Roman type, 
those to Diodorus in capitals, those to Curtius in italics, and 
those of unknown origin in brackets. Curtius 6, 4, 1-3: 
summa militum alacritate iubentium quocumque vellet duceret, 


oratio excepta est. nec rex moratus impetum (see Plut. Alex. 
47, 13): TERTIOQUE PER PARTHIENEN DIE AD 
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FINES HYRCANIAE PENETRAT Cratero relicto cum iis 
copiis, quibus praeerat, et ea manu quam Amyntas ducebat, 
additis DC equitibus et totidem sagittariis, ut ab incursione 
barbarorum Parthienen tueretur. Erigyium impedimenta 
modico praesidio dato campestri itinere ducere iubet. Ipse 
cum phalange et equitatu CL STADIA EMENSUS castra in 
valle, qua Hyrcaniam adeunt, communit. Nemus praealtis 
densisque arboribus umbrosum est pingue vallis solum rigan- 
tibus aquis, quae ex petris imminentibus manant. Then 
follows the account of the Ziobetis, from Diodorus 17, 75, 2. 
It will be noticed that the beginning is found in Plutarch 
Tavra eirdvros avtov mavres éféxpayov Grou THs oixovpévys 
adyew; that the numbers are from Diodorus, and that the de- 
scription of the road (Livy 21, 32, 5), of the memus (Verg. 
Aen. I, 165), and the wf-clause are due to Curtius himself. The 
remainder is an adaptation of a sentence in Arrian 3, 23, 2 
and the following ’Eptyviov rovs re févovs Kai ryv 
immov avadkaBovra Aewhdpov Te Kai paxpotépay 
Tas dpdgas Kai Ta oxevopdpa Kai Tov dAXov adyovta. “YrepBadov 
82 ri Spy Kal dvadaBiv tovs te 
tracmoras Kai THS Maxedovixys daAayyos Tovs Kovdordrous Kai TeV 
éotw ovs yet xaAeryv Kai Svacropov, piAaxas 
katahirwv, iva opadepov Ti épaivero, ws py Tois Kat’ 
éxeiva émBoivro of Ta Spy Exovres BapBdpwv. pera tav 
rogorav 7a oreva ev TH wediw Tpds 
ov peyddw. 

Curtius 6, 4, 8 quartum iam diem eodem loco quietem militi 
dederat, cum litteras Nabarzanis, qui Dareum cum Besso 
interceperat, accipit. Sec. 23-24 [xxx hinc stadia proces- 
serat] cum Phrataphernes ei occurrit seque et eos qui post 
Darei mortem profugerant, dedens: quibus benigne exceptis 
ad oppidum Arvas pervenit. Hic ei Craterus et Erigyius 
occurrunt: praefectum Tapurorum gentis Phradatem addux- 
erant. Hic quoque in fidem receptus, multis exemplo fuit 
experiendi clementiam regis. Satrapen deinde Hyrcaniae 
dedit Menapin: [exul hic regnante Ocho ad Philippum per- 
venerat]. Tapurorum quoque gentem Phradati reddidit. Ch. 
5, 21-22 Rex obsidibus acceptis Phradati parere eos iussit. 
[Inde quinto die in stativa revertitur]. Artabazum deinde 
geminato honore, quem Dareus habuerat ei, remittit domum. 
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Iam in urbem Hyrcaniae, in qua regia Darei fuit, ventum 
erat: ibi Nabarzanes accepta fide occurrit dona ingentia 
ferens. The last statement is from Arrian 8, 23, 4 Kai évraifa 
dvros abtod NaBapldvys re & Aapeiov Kal Sparadépvys 6 


"Ypxavias re xai catpamrys Kai audi Aapeiov 
Tlepoay of adixopevor rapédocav odas avtovs. 
7G otpatowédw tésoapas jpépas avéAaBe vrodepbévras, 
but in the preceding passage Arr. states that Nabarzanes, 
Phrataphernes and others of the most prominent Persians 
surrendered themselves. It is improbable that Nabarzanes 
wrote when the others came, and the words patriam esse, 
ubicumque vir fortis sedem sibi elegerit, are too much like 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 5, 37, 108 to be considered otherwise 
than as an exercise by Curtius himself. Sections 23-24 are 
from Arrian, with Arvas for dpas (see page 30) and 
Menapin for ’Appwvarnv, Arr. 3, 22,1. The last section cor- 
responds partly to Arrian 3, 23, 7 and 9; and 3, 25, I Taira 
"Ypxavias, va xai ra tois “Ypxavios 

Sections 1-12 of chapter 6 give an account of the moral 
decline of Alexander. The remainder is from Arrian 3, 25, 
with the insertion of sections 14-17 giving an account of the 
burning of the baggage, and 26-32, the burning of the defensive 
hedge. The Latin of sec. 13 is namque Bessus veste regia 
sumpta Artaxerxen appellari se iusserat Scythasque et ceteros 
Tanais accolas contrahebat. Haec Satibarzanes nuntiabat. 
This gives almost literally a part of fourteen lines of Arrian 
3, 25, 2-3, but the order is reversed: ’ExeiOev émi ra ’Apeias 
Gpta Kai Sovoiav, ’Apeias, iva wap’ 
avrov 6 trav ’Apeiwvy todtw piv dy THv catpareiay 
tupréure ’Avdgirrov tov étaipwv Sovs 
és ws éxot piAaxas xabiordvat tov TOTwVY, TOU pH 
trois ’Apeiovs mpds THs oTpaTias KaTa THY mapodov. 

"Ev rovrw adixvovwrat map’ Tlepoav ties, of HyyeAAov 
rhv te tTidpav GpOnv éxew Kai tHv orodnv hopoivra 
*Apragépénv te dvti Baciréa pdoxew elvar ris 
*Aoias* éxew te aud’ avrov Ilepoav re rovs és Baxtpa Siuadvydvras 
Sxvdas Evppdxovs. 

Continuing in sections 18-22 Curtius says: Igitur Bactria- 
nam regionem petebant. Sed Nicanor, Parmenionis filius, 
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subita morte correptus magno desiderio sui adfecerat cunctos. 
Rex ante omnes maestus cupiebat quidem subsistere funeri 
adfuturus, sed penuria commeatuum festinare cogebat. [Itaque 
Philotas cum duobus milibus et pc relictus], ué iusta fratri 
persolveret: ipse contendit ad Bessum. Iter facienti ei lit- 
terae adferuntur a finitimis satraparum, e quibus cognoscit 
BESSUM QUIDEM HOSTILI ANIMO OCCURRERE 
CUM EXERCITU, ceterum Satibarzanen, quem satrapeae 
Ariorum praefecisset, defecisseabeo. Itaque quamquam Besso 
imminebat, tamen Satibarzanen opprimendum praeverti opti- 
mum ratus levem armaturam et equestres copias educit totaque 
nocte itinere strenue facto improvisus hosti supervenit. Cuius 
cognito adventu SATIBARZANES CUM DUOBUS MILI- 
BUS EQUITUM—nec plures subito contrahi poterant—Bactra 
perfugit, CETERI PROXIMOS MONTES OCCUPA- 
VERUNT. It is to be noticed that igitur refers, not to what 
immediately precedes, but to the close of the Arrian passage 
before the insertion of sections 14-17. Cf. Arrian 3, 25, 4-5: 
’Aré~avdpos Spot dn wacav Sivapw ge éxi Baxtpwyv, 
iva Bidurros 6 MeveAdov wap’ airov adixero éx Mydias, éxwv Tovs 
re imréas, dv Kal @ecoadav eHeAovTas 
tropeivavras Kal Tovs Eévouvs tovs ’Avdpoudyov. Nixdvwp dé 6 Ilap- 
peviwvos Tav traomoTav aGpxwv Voow. Be 
’Areédvipw ryv Baxtpa ééyyyéAOn 6 ’Apeiwy carpa- 
ans ’Avagurmov pév kai Tovs immaxovtiotas tovs iv ait@ amexrovus, 
érAiLwv rovs ’Apeiovs Evvdywv eis "Aptaxdava iva 7d 
Bacireov trav ’Apeiwv éxeiBev dru Eyvwxev, mpoKxexwpy- 
rvOnrat, iévar Eiv Svvdper rapa Baoaov, os iv 
éxeivy émOnodpevos av Tois Maxeddor. taita as 
aito, THv pev Badxtpa . . . os emi 
SariBaplavnv re xai rovs ’Apeious xai év Suciv 
Siovs és éfaxociovs mpos ’Apraxdava jxev. In the passage of 
Curtius Niuxdvwp S€ becomes sed Nicanor, idvr iter facienti, 
a. 9vd5 strenue, while improvisus stands for the time and dis- 
tance of the march. Curtius 6, 6, 33-34, 36 Hinc ad Craterum, 
qui Artacoana obsidebat redit. ille omnibus praeparatis regis 
expectabat adventum captae urbis titulo, sicut par erat, 
cedens. Igitur Alexander turres admoveri iubet: ipsoque 
adspectu barbari territi, e muris supinas manus tendentes 
(Caes. B.C. 2, 5,3), orare coeperunt, iram in Satibarzanen, 
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defectionis auctorem, reservaret, supplicibus semet dedentibus 
parceret. Rex datavenianon obsidionem modo solvit, sed omnia 
sua incolis reddidit .. . Hac manu adiecta ADIT DRANGAS. 
Bellicosa natio est. Satrapes erat Barzaentes, sceleris in 
regem suum particeps Besso: is suppliciorum, quae meruerat, 
metu profugit in Indiam. In sections 25-32 Curtius states 
that Craterus captured a cliff which Alexander had left for 
him to besiege. Then without previous mention he speaks of 
the return to Artacoana, which Alexander reached according 
to Arr. 3, 25,5, while sec. 8 of Arrian gives the content of the 
last sentence quoted from Curtius. 


Original Arrian Element in Curtius. 


More equivalent passages are given by Dosson, pp. 141-143, 
and, assuming that Arrian followed Curtius, he argues that 
Curtius must have made use of Aristobulus and Ptolemy, 
who furnished the larger part of the contents of the Anabasis. 
The closeness with which the Latin follows the Greek at 
many points leaves no room for doubt that Curtius made use 
either of Arrian or of the writers from which Arrian drew. 
One or the other alternative must be accepted. Against the 
conclusion of Dosson we advance the theoretical objection 
that it makes the Roman writer the originator of the method 
of the Greek in correcting the history of Alexander by intro- 
ducing in fuller measure the accounts written by Aristobulus 
and Ptolemy. And of most interest are the little pieces of 
information common to Arrian and Curtius, and not given by 
Aristobulus. However, one piece of information from Aris- 
tobulus is very noticeable. Arr. 4, 13, 5 relates that some say 
that Alexander drank till daybreak, but Aristobulus tells of 
the Syrian woman who led him to drink all the night. Curt. 8, 
6, 12 seqq. blends the two statements and modifies the last: Et 
ille per ludum bene deos suadere respondit revocatisque amicis 
in horam diei ferme secundam convivii tempus extraxit. 

The work of Ptolemy seems to have been used but little by 
the Alexander romancers, and it remained for Arrian to call 
attention to its real value. This renders of more importance 
some Ptolemaic passages which Curtius may have gotten 
through Arrian. The accounts given by Diodorus in 17, 67; 
by Arrian in 3, 17; and by Curtius in 5, 3, 1-15 agree in the 
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main, but only Curtius and Arrian mention the part taken by 
the mother of Darius; and for this piece of information 
Arrian expressly names Ptolemy as his authority. The last 
sentence in Curtius is a combination of the facts stated by 
Arrian combined with the conclusions of Curtius. We have 
a fourfold description of the seizure and fate of Bessus. 
Diodorus closes with the word Stecdevdovnoay, and then comes 
a break in his narrative. Plutarch Alex. 43 has this last 
word of Diodorus, and then continues ’Op@iwv dévdpwv eis taidrd 
éExatépw pépos mpocaptycas Tov owpartos, pebeis 
ExaTEPOV, WS Pepopevov, TO av’T@ pepos veiwacOar. 
Tore Aapeiov copa Kexoopnpévov Bacihixas mpds 
pntépa aréoreXe, a variation of the punishment, which, ac- 
cording to Livy, 1, 29, 10, was inflicted on Mettius. Of this 
punishment Curtius and Arrian indicate nothing, and both 
divide the account into two parts. Arrian in 3, 30, 5, from 
Ptolemy, says that Bessus was sent into Bactria, and he states 
in 4, 7, 3 8) SdAdoyov éx trav tapdvtwv ~Evvayayov 
mapnyayev és av’tovs Kai katyyopnoas Aapeiov mpodociav 
te piva Kai Ta axpa éxéAevoev, aiTov 
és ’"ExBdrava ws éxei ev TH te xai 
amobavovpevov. 

Curtius in 7, 5, 36-43 describes the reception of Bessus by 
Alexander, and states in sec. 4o the command, tradi Bessum, 
ut cruci adfixum mutilatis auribus naribusque sagittis confi- 
gerent barbari adservarentque corpus, ut ne aves quidem 
contingerent. But according to sec. 43 the punishment was 
deferred, ut eo loco, in quo Dareum ipse occiderat, necaretur. 
In 7, 10, 10 it is stated, Bactra pervenit. inde Bessum 
Ecbatana duci iussit . . . poenas persoluturum, a translation of 
Arr. 4, 7, 3, given above. With these can be placed Curt. 8, 
I, I9=Arr. 4, 17, 3 (Frankel, pp. 278 and 290), and Curt. 8, 
5, 1=Arr. 4, 22, 2 (Frankel p. 279), the last passage from 
Curtius being noticeable for the change in the order of the 
names as given by Arrian. 

In 6, 13, 4 Arrian gives an account from Nearchus of 
the criticisms of Alexander by his friends for the risks 
he ran in battle. In connection with the incident Arrian 
remarks Kai pévovs te Tov Tais pdyats Kai Tov 
Epwros THs Sdéys, of eyTTwpevor, ov 
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Kaprepos trav xwdvvov. Curtius puts the criticism 
into a long harangue by Craterus (9, 6, 6-14), with a still 
longer reply by Alexander (sections 17-26). In this he 
develops the idea given by Arrian, saying in sec. 19 ego me 
metior non aetatis spatio, sed gloriae (see Cic. Archias 11), 
and in sec. 21 adapts a statement from Cic. Verr. 5, 14, 45 ego 
vero non deero et, ubicumque pugnabo, in theatro terrarum 
orbis esse me credam. 

We find in Curt. 8, 1, 9 that the Scythian king offered his 
daughter in marriage to Alexander. Arr. 4, 15, 2 gives the 
same information, probably following Plut. Alex. 46, where a 
letter of Alexander to Antipater is given as authority for the 
statement. Likewise in Plut. Alex. 47, from the same source, 
mention is made of a movement among the Greek soldiers, a 
speech of Alexander, and the effect on the soldiers. Curtius 
writes of all these from 6, 2, 15 to 4, I inclusive. 

To assume that Curtius independently of Arrian and Plu- 
tarch selected these statements out of the mass of writings 
giving the history of Alexander is to credit him with a care 
in historical matters which is belied at every turn. But of 
even more importance is the use made by Curtius of purely 
Arrian material. Arrian often gives the source for state- 
ments found outside of Aristobulus and Ptolemy. This is 
frequently the Adyos, as in 3, 2, 1; and 4, 28, 1, for which 
Curtius has fama in corresponding passages, 4, 8, 6; and 8, 
11,2. Arr. 4, 1, 1 cites Homer as an authority, and in Curt. 
7,6, 11 constabat is given as the basis of the assertion. Akin 
to this is the statement in Curt. 8, 10, 12 montis, quem Meron 
incolae appellant. Inde Graeci mentiendi traxere licentiam, 
Iovis femine Liberum Patrem esse celatum. The basis for 
this criticism is given in an address to Alexander by an 
Indian in Arr. 5, 1, 6 To 8 dpos 6 rt wep éori THs 
kai Tovro Mypov érwvopace Atovuoos, Sri Kara Tov piOov ev 
t@ Tov Avws nvénOy. Pliny, N. H. 6, 79 has the mild statement 
unde origo fabulae Iovis femine editum, and also Mela 3, 66 
unde Graecis auctoribus ut femori Iovis insitum dicerent aut 
materia ingessit aut error. We find in Curt. 5, 5, 3 nullam 
virtutem regis iustius quam celeritatem laudaverim, brought 
in at a point where Arrian has orovdg, a word which he fre- 
quently uses, as in 3, 19, 4, where Curtius at the same point in 
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the narrative has in 5, 8, 2 adversus celeritatem; cf. Florus 
I, 41, 15 quid prius in hac mirere victoria? velocitatem?... 
an felicitatem? The last words of Curtius in 10, 10, 20 
omnis memoriae ac nomini honos habitus, seem an epitome of 
the last chapter of Arrian to the words 7, 30, 2 pynuy 
ovx avOpwrivy. 

We have the work of Diodorus and the Epitome of 
Pompeius Trogus by Justinus, both without ethical estimates 
of the work of Alexander. In contrast with these, both 
Arrian and Curtius give the ethical measure of Alexander, 
and in this they agree. It takes a score of superlatives for 
Arrian in 7, 28, 1-3 to express his high regard; and other 
judgments are scattered throughout the work. In 2, 12, 8; 3, 
10, 4; 4,9, 2; 4,9, 6; and 6, 26, 3 we find éraws 
or an equivalent; and with a negative in 4, 7,4; and 5; 4, 8, 
5; and 4, 12,6. There are also other forms of expressing his 
convictions in regard to the actions of Alexander, as in 3, 
18, 12, ’AAXN’ 008’ Soxei vo Spacar ye ’AA€~avdpos ovde 
elvat tis adry Ilepoav tov maAat tinwpia. These passages indicate 
that he considered the passing of ethical judgments as one of 
the functions of a historian; and Curtius proceeds along the 
same line. His final judgment on Alexander in 10, 5, 27 
presents, like that of Arrian, a series of laudable elements of 
character: vis incredibilis animi, laboris patientia propemodum 
nimia, fortitudo, liberalitas, clementia, mortis contemptio, 
gloriaeque laudisque cupido, pietas erga parentes, benignitas, 
benevolentia, consilium par magnitudini animi, sollertia, modus 
immodicarum cupiditatum, veneris intra naturale desiderium 
usus, nec ulla nisi ex permisso voluptas—ingentes profecto 
dotes erant. Over against these fifteen “bona naturae” are 
put the few “vitia vel fortunae vel aetatis,’ the desire for 
divine honors, anger at those scorning to worship him, imita- 
tion of the customs of conquered tribes, “nam iracundiarm et 
cupidinem vini sicuti iuventa inritaverat, ita senectus mitigare 
potuisset.” This last defect is mentioned again in the shorter 
catalogue of his virtues given in 5, 7, 1 ceterum ingentia 
animi bona, illam indolem, qua omnes reges antecessit, illam 
in subeundis periculis constantiam, in rebus moliendis effici- 
endisque velocitatem, in deditos fidem, in captivos clementiam, 
in voluptatibus permissis quoque et usitatis temperantiam. 
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haud tolerabili vini cupiditate foedavit. Here and there 
throughout the work are scattered references to other virtues 
and to other vices, as are also some indications of Alexander’s 
return to his better self. It is said of him in 5, 7, 11, after 
the destruction of Persepolis, paenituisse constat (cf. Plut. 
Alex. 38) ; in 8, 8, 23, after the death of Callisthenes, quam 
crudelitatem sera paenitentia secuta est; and in 8, 2, 3, after 
the murder of Clitus, paenitentiam solitudo exciebat, the last 
corresponding to the remark in Arr. 4,9, 2 ra roicde 
av émawe tt wapavtixa éyvw Epyov épyacdpevos. 

Plutarch De Alexandri Magni Fortuna aut Virtute, 342 F 
has Airés ciyev ev éavt@ tas peyddas éAridas, beginning with 
éAwisas, while Curtius closes with dotes (10, 5,32). The 
remainder of the section names most of the traits mentioned 
by Curtius, and there are then given the predominant charac- 
teristics of Cyrus, Agesilaus, Philip, Brasidas, Pericles, Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, Diomede and Ulysses. This section is 
summarized by Curtius: Fortitudo, non inter reges modo ex- 
cellens, sed inter illos quoque, quorum haec sola virtus fuit 
(10, 5, 27); cf. indolem, qua omnes reges antecessit (5, 7, I). 
The comment of Curtius on Fortune, quam solus omnium 
mortalium in potestate habuit (10, 5, 35), is practically the 
same as Plutarch’s in 340 A xai yap ei 5a Toynv péyas yéyove, 
peilwv éotiv ort TH Kad@s Kéxpytat. We do not’ know of any 
prototype in characterization for Plutarch and Curtius, as 
there is no indication of one in either Aristobulus or Clitar- 
chus so far as they are made known to us by Arrian or by 
Diodorus. In the absence of any such indications the work of 
_Curtius must be judged in the light of its relation to Plutarch 
and Arrian. The latter evidently gleaned from the former 
and massed the material. The method of Curtius was the 
same, but he translated the nouns of Plutarch rather than the 
adjectives of Arrian. The judgment of the three is a unity 
in substance, and in form differs only as nouns differ from 
adjectives. 

The description of the Caucasus in Curt. 7, 3, 19-21 seems 
based on the apparently original collection in Arr. 5,5. The 
utilization of this by Curtius is evident not only from indi- 
vidual expressions, Asiam dividit: dmeipyew ryv ’Aciav; Taurus 
...committitur Caucaso: (évvexns) 6 Taipos; omnia fere 
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flumina: décor .. . Adyou ago, but also from the selection and 
arrangement of the names. 

We find in Curt. 9, 5, 21 Ptolemaeum... huic pugnae 
adfuisse auctor est Clitarchus et Timagenes. Sed ipse, scilicet 
gloriae suae non refragatus, afuisse se missum in expediti- 
onem memoriae tradidit. Tanta conponentium vetusta rerum 
monumenta vel securitas vel, par huic vitium, credulitas fuit! 
Curtius in this comment unwittingly criticises himself, and the 
criticism is certainly based on Arr. 6, 11, 8 Kairot airés IroAc- 
paios avayéypadev ovdé TovTw TO Epyw, OTpaTias yap 
avros fyyovpevos GAAas Kai mpds aAAovs BapBdpovs. 
tavra pev dy év Tov Adyov avayeypadbw por, ds wy atadairwpov 
trois éreta avOpwrois THALKOVTWY Epywv TE Kai 
apnynow. Although Arrian here names Ptolemy, 
Frankel, p. 49, assigns this to Eratosthenes, a misinterpreta- 
tion based on a misinterpretation (p. 47) of the extent of a 
quotation by Plutarch from this writer. 

Arrian in 7, 5. 6 states that for services rendered Nearchus 
and Onesicritus were crowned, and the latter is designated 
tov kuBepvatnvy tis vews tHS Baouxys. He also says in 6, 2, 3 
Tov pev vavtixod mavrés Néapyxos ait@ éfnyeito, THs veds 
xuBepvntns ’Ovyoixpitos, Os ev rH évyypady, 
*Are~dvdpov Evvéypaye, Kai rovto éfevoato, vavapyov eivat 
ypdywas, xuBepvnrny dvra. Curtius observes the same order in 
9, 10, 3; and 10, 1, 10. Diodorus in 17, 104, 3 Tov 8€ Aourdv 
mapadois Nedpxyw tov didrwy, though not 
mentioning Onesicritus seems to make him equal with 
Nearchus. Pliny has in N. H. 6, 81 Onesicritus classis eius 
praefectus; and in 6, 96 and 109 Onesicritus et Nearchus, but 
in reverse order in 6, 124. The statements of Diodorus and 
Pliny show that the common view was that Onesicritus and 
Nearchus were equal in command, and it was only from 
Arrian that Curtius could get the information to correct the 
mistake. Stronger evidence of the indebtedness of Curtius 
to Arrian is furnished by Curtius 9, 5, 21 and Arrian 6, 11, 2 
TIoAAG 82 Kai dAAa avayéypartat tois Evyypadeiow itp 
patos, kat wapadegapévy Kata Tovs mpwrous Wevoapevous 
7a Wevd, ei wy THOde THs Evyypad7s wavcerat. 

The above remarks would be uncalled for if Curtius had 
already corrected the mistake. The general remark of Arrian 
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suggested to Curtius the putting of Clitarchus and Timagenes 
on the pillory, and he followed the same course as did Plu- 
tarch with the statements in regard to the Queen of the 
Amazons. But more than this. The mention of Ptolemy 
shows that at this point he has abandoned the accounts of 
Clitarchus and Onesicritus, and is drawing directly from 
Arrian 6, 11, 8, the latter part of the passage being expressed 
in Curtius by the one phrase in expeditionem. That the work ~ 
of Curtius is a composite one is clearly evident. And to this 
are due some of its defects. Editors call attention to the fact 
that the lack of clearness in the description of the battle of 
Issus (3, 9) and of the movements of Darius (5, 8) arises 
from an attempt to combine the accounts of Diodorus and of 
Arrian. His account becomes still more involved when there 
is an added Roman element. Ariobarzanes is mentioned in 
Arr. 3, 8, 5 as a Persian commander at Arbela, and later (3, 
18, 2) as a Persian satrap at the Gates of Persia. Later a 
man of the same name and son of Artabazus came to Alex- 
ander. (Compare in Arr. 2, 11,8 Arsames, killed at Issus, and 
in 3, 23,7 A. son of Artabazus.) If this was the satrap it is 
passing strange that Alexander did not make use of his 
services, as he did of those of his father. But according to 
Curt. 5, 4, 34 Ariobarzanes was killed at Persepolis. The 
accounts in Diod. 17, 68 and Arr. 3, 18 agree in the main, 
though that of Arrian is the fuller. They disagree in regard 
to the time when the bridge was made across the Araxes. 
Neither mentions the death of the Persian leader. Curt. 5, 4, 
33 says that he fled with about forty horsemen and 5000 foot- 
men to Persepolis, was shut out from the city, and consecutis 
strenue hostibus, all were slain. “Craterus quoque raptim 
agmine acto supervenit (chap. 5, 1). Rex eodem loco, quo 
hostium copias fuderat, castra communit,’ then pressed on 
with the cavalry, arrived at tke Araxes at daybreak, and built 
the bridge. According to Livy 21, 32, 11-13 Hannibal had 
encamped in the mountains after a fight, and it was proper 
that Alexander should do the samething. But the movements 
of the Persians across the river without a bridge when a 
Macedonian force was building one, the movement of Craterus, 
the defeat of Ariobarzanes, the meeting with the mutilated 
Greeks, are points which Curtius does not harmonize. 
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From what source came the incentive to produce the work 
we can not tell. Cicero was familiar with the history of 
Alexander (see de Div. 2, 66, 135), and this had been given 
to the Romans somewhat in detail by Pompeius Trogus in the 
reign of Tiberius. Following writers reproduced some of 
the episodes. And we are told in Apuleius, Flor. 1, 7, 24 eius 
igitur Alexandri multa sublimia facinora et praeclara edita 
fatigaberis admirando vel ausa vel domi provisa, quae omnia 
aggressus est meus Clemens, eruditissimus et suavissimus 
poetarum, pulcerrimo carmine illustrare. The subject was 
ever at hand for any writer who wished to show his skill in 
developing it. 

But the question has been asked whether a writer after the 
time of Arrian could have used the vocabulary found in the 
history of Alexander. Curtius went to his work with a mind 
steeped in the phraseology of classical writers, and it is this 
which he largely reproduces. The possibility of such a repro- 
duction can be shown by a single illustration. It has been 
said of Kossuth, “He used the English tongue so newly 
acquired by him with a rhetorical splendor and force that 
seems to us... little less than supernatural; when one 
remembers that so idiomatic a power had been won by him 
alone in a prison cell in a few weeks and with the Bible and 
Shakspere’s plays for almost his only text-books.” 

But in Curtius are found constructions and thoughts of a 
period later than the classical. There are quoted Cic. Rose. 
Am. 50, 145 aliena misericordia vivo; and Pliny, Ep. 3, 19, 9 
and Pan. 10, 4 iam te providentia deorum primum in locum 
provexerat. And the two ideas are combined in Curt. 6, 9, 2 
deum providentia et misericordia vivo. By the time of Tacitus 
the misericordia principis was clearly recognized, but we can 
not tell when the transfer to misericordia dei (in Curtius 
necessarily deum) was made from the early Christian writers. 
Curtius was a rhetorician rather than a historian, and to him 
historical verity was less important than rhetorical coloring, 
and his success must be judged by the extent to which he 
attained the latter. The works of Diodorus and of Pompeius 
Trogus were before him when he wrote and we believe those 
of Plutarch and of Arrian also. There are in Curtius many 
personal items which apparently indicate some unknown 
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source, as the mention of Cleo instead of Anaxarchus in 
8, 5. But in Justinus there are several peculiar personal 
touches, and in 12, 6, 14 an imaginary list of names that came 
to the mind of Alexander. Judging by Justinus the work of 
Pompeius Trogus must have been rich in the personal element, 
and we may safely assume that like the work of Livy it was 
freely used by Curtius. On this basis we may claim that to 
Pompeius Trogus is due the list of names given in Curt. 5, 
2,5. The entire chapter giving the events following the stay 
at Babylon, which Curtius in 5, 1, 36-39 represents as a 
Capua to Alexander, is based on Diod. 17, 65. Reinforce- 
ments came from Antipater (Diod. sec. 1) under the command 
of Amyntas Andromeni (Arr. 3, 16,10). Five days later the 
army entered Sittacene (Diod. sec. 2), and some changes 
were made in the military organization, trys orpatiwtixys tdfews 
(Diod. sec. 2), and ras tov orpatwrav 
Siardéews (Diod. sec. 4). Curtius incorporates an epitome of 
Arr. 3, 16, 11, and gives the names of the eight victors in the 
contests. But sec. 3 has chiliarchas vocabant, based on the 
mention of the chiliarchia in Arr. 3, 29, 7 and 4, 24, 10, and 
sec. 4 is his own interpretation of the situation. Here we 
have the blending of materia] certainly from two secondary 
sources, and we believe from three, with his own interpreta- 
tion added. It is by these interpretations that he has given 
color to the entire work, and has shown that he has an imagi- 
nation akin to that which enabled Apuleius to portray the 
career of the transformed Lucius. And there is no need of 
conjuring up an intermediate Verfasser—a veritable auctor 
ex coniectura—to account for changes from sources which 
Curtius, just as easily as he, might either wittingly or un- 
wittingly have made. 

There were added also literary touches to heighten the 
artistic effect. Vergil wrote in the Georgics 4, 212 


Rege incolumi mens omnibus una est; 
Amisso rupere fidem 


and the words were taken as an illustration by Seneca, Ep. 
114, 23; and de Clem. 1, 4, 1. Curtius, getting the thought 
either from Vergil or from Seneca, takes it to adorn the nar- 
rative in 4, 15, 24 Curru Dareus, Alexander equo vehebatur. 
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Utrumque delecti tuebantur sui immemores quippe amisso 
rege nec volebant salvi esse nec poterant. 

If we correctly understand his aim the value of facts would 
not justify him in gleaning them from many authors. In one 
passage he mentions Ptolemy, Clitarchus and Timagenes, but 
Arrian gives the first as authority for the same fact, and 
Curtius names the others as guilty of the charge made by 
Arrian. It is possible that either Arrian or Curtius may have 
changed the order of terms as given by an earlier writer, and 
a different arrangement may not indicate that Curtius pur- 
posely varied from Arrian. But a thorough-going comparison 
of the vocabulary of Diodorus and of Arrian shows that the 
two writers were entirely independent of each other. An 
equally thorough examination of the works of Arrian shows 
that all the elements have been reduced to uniformity. 
Because of this there is very little probability that Arrian 
drew from any source the identical words which Curtius 
has either translated literally, or varied in the Latin words. 
We cannot believe that Curtius by using Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy established a method of procedure for Arrian. As 
Curtius sets forth material found in Arrian in exactly the 
same way as he does that which he derived from Livy, the 
assumption that he followed Arrian seems to be valid. And 
it is this assumption alone that renders possible a uniform 
interpretation of all phases of his work. 

R. B. STEELE. 


VANDERBILT University, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


III—STUDIES IN THE VEDA. 


7. The Metaphor of the Car in the Rigvedic Ritual. 


The three hymns Rigveda 10. 51-53 form a sort of trilogy, 
and deal with successive stages in a sacred drama.” It is not 
a mythological story but rather a sort of theological, ritu- 
alistic, mystery-play. It glorifies in mystical, transcendental 
fashion the performances of the hieratic ritual, as presided 
over by God Agni, the personified fire of sacrifice, who is the 
divine hotar, the heavenly representative of the invoking 
priest. The action centers about the engagement of Agni in 
this capacity. At the outset, we learn that Agni has gone on 
strike, hidden himself in the waters, and refused to act as 
hotar and “oblation-carrier”. The first hymn, 10. 51, is a 
dialogue between him and the gods, whose spokesman appears 
to be Varuna. The gods seek to persuade Agni to take up 
(or perhaps resume; but there is no clear indication that 
Agni had previously been thus employed) the labors which he 
alone can perform (no sacrifice, of course, is possible without 
the sacred fire). His fear of suffering the fate of his “elder 
brothers ”, who have worn themselves out in the service of the 
ritual (vs. 6), is overcome at last by the gods’ acceptance of 
his none too modest terms (vss. 8,9). And so in the second 
hymn (10. 52), we find him being formally invested with the 
office of hotar. This hymn contains the verses which he 
speaks on the occasion of the investiture. The climax comes 
in the third hymn. Most interpreters have held that the 
actual sacrifice is supposed to be performed at some point in 
the second hymn. It seems to me, on the contrary, that the 
sacrifice—which must be considered the culminating point of 


1¥For the first six Studies in this series, see A. J. P. 35. 435 ff., JAOS. 
35. 240 ff. 

*I use these terms in a somewhat figurative sense; I do not mean to 
commit myself to Professor von Schroeder’s theory that these, and 
other samvdda hymns, were actually intended for dramatic presenta- 
tion. 
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the ritualistic mystery—takes place in the third hymn, at 
10. 53. 4 and 5. These two verses are spoken by Agni, as 
hotar, and seem most clearly to accompany the actual offering. 
All the rest of the stanzas of 10. 53 are attributed by the 
Anukramani to the gods. I incline to accept this attribution. 
Vss. I-3 evidently express the joy of the gods (or at least of 
the conductors of the sacrifice) over Agni’s acceptance of his 
proper office, which insures a successful sacrifice. Then come 
Agni’s two stanzas (4,5), just referred to. So far there is 
essential agreement as to the general interpretation of the 
three hymns on the part of all scholars, although there is 
plenty of disagreement as to details.1 

Vss. 6-11 of 10. 53 have given endless trouble to interpre- 
ters. Some have believed that they do not belong to the rest 
of the hymn. The explanation of them which now seems to 
be most generally accepted is that of Von Schroeder (Myste- 
rium und Mimus, pp. 193 ff.), that they portray a sort of 
ritual procession or pageant, in which the priests and sacri- 
ficers take part at the conclusion of the sacred drama above 
described. This is accepted with more or less hesitation by 
Oldenberg (Noten) and Hillebrandt. These scholars all 
apparently conceive the car alluded to in vs. 7 to be a ritual 
processional car (I suppose they are thinking more or less of 
the cars used in sacred processions in modern Hindu worship) ; 
and in vs. 8 they seem to understand that this car crosses over 
a river. 

I cannot but feel that this explanation would be at best 
a Verzweiflungsausweg. Doubtless it is conceivable that a 
soma-rite or other hieratic performance might have culminated 
in, or been followed by, such a solemn procession or pageant. 
But where is any evidence for such a thing in Vedic litera- 
ture? Furthermore, the explanation can only explain at most 
vss. 7 and 8. In vss. 9 and Io there is nothing that can with 
any plausibility be referred to sucha scene. These verses are 
concerned with some sort of carpentry-work, or the like. And 
the final verse, 11, is admitted by Von Schroeder himself to be 
hopeless from his point of view. 


*Oldenberg’s Rgveda Noten, ad loc., contain full references to the 
numerous previous investigations of these hymns, Thereto should 
now be added Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda, pp. 17 ff. 
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It is evidently desirable to find an explanation which will 
fit all the verses in question; which will be consistent with 
other established or demonstrable facts ; and which will show a 
simple and natural connexion between these verses and the 
first part of the hymn. Von Schroeder’s theory seems to me 
to fail in all three of these respects. Nor has any other more 
satisfactory theory been advanced. 

The clue to the true explanation seems to me to be found 
in vss. 9 and 10, which have been too much neglected by 
previous interpreters. They read thus: 


9. tvasta maya ved apasiam apastamo 
bibhrat patra devapanani Samtama: 
Sisite ninam parastim svayasam 
yéna vrscad étaso brahmanaspatih. 
10. satO niinam kavayah sam Sisita 
vasibhir yabhir amftaya taksatha : 
vidvansah pada guhyani kartana 
yéna devdso amrtatvam Anasuh. 


g. “ Tvastar, the most workmanlike of: workmen (most 
skillful of artisans), shall devise marvelous (supernatural, 
magical) devices, bringing most wealful cups for the gods to 
drink from; he sharpens now the ax of excellent metal, with 
which the swift (? éfaso) Brahmanaspati shall hew.” 

10. “O wise seers (priests, poets?), sharpen now the reli- 
able (axes?? saté), the hatchets with which ye fashion 
(zimmern, taks) unto immortality ; knowing the secret places, 
make ye (that) whereby the gods shall attain immortality.” 

It is abundantly evident that it is some performance of 
(presumably supernatural or mystical, cf. md@y@) carpentry, 
for which in vs. 9 Tvastar, the divine artisan, is to sharpen the 
tools, while Brahmanaspati is to do the work; while in vs. Io 
some persons addressed as kavis are to do both the sharpen- 
ing and the actual labor of manufacture. The object to be 
made is not expressed in either verse. But surely it would be 
a natural guess that some ritual performance is metaphori- 
cally compared to carpentry. For Brahmanaspati, the “ Lord 


1Oldenberg, in his Noten, abandons his own former explanation of 
these verses (ZDMG. 30. 72). 
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of Prayer”, is the divine poet-priest par excellence; and kavi 
is one of the standard words for poet-priest—performer of 
ritual sacrifice and composer of the accompanying hymns. 

Now one of the chief functions of the téksan, carpenter, in 
Vedic times was the making of cars and wagons. Rétha, car, 
is one of the regular objects of the verb taks. It seems, then, 
not unnatural to guess that the car mentioned in vs. 7 of our 
hymn, two verses before those quoted, may have something to 
do with the taks activity of vss.9, 10. Vs. 7 reads: 


aksanaho nahyatanota somya 
fskrnudhvam rasana ota pinsata: 

astavandhuram vahatabhito ratham 
yéna devadso anayann abhi priyam. 


“Tie the axle-holders, O pious ones, and make ready the 
reins, and decorate them; drive ye hither the eight-seated car, 
whereby the gods have brought hither (=shall bring hither ?) 
what is pleasant.” 

If, however, my suggestion of connecting this car with the 
carpentry-work of vss. 9, 10, is correct, then it is no ordinary 
human car, certainly. If Brahmanaspati and the kavis are 
concerned in its manufacture, it is not likely that their handi- 
work would turn out to be a car of wood such as an earthly 
carpenter would make for earthly priests to ride in or to 
drive. Moreover, it has eight vandhuras—‘ seats”, or per- 
haps more accurately “boxes ”, which means that it is a super- 
natural and miraculous car, since real cars have only one (the 
car of the Asvins and that of Soma havethree). The theory, 
then, of the pageant or procession becomes increasingly im- 
probable. The chief object of this paper is to make clear 
what this marvelous car was. 

All Vedic scholars know, of course, that the comparison of 
the activities of a poet-priest to those of a carpenter is a 
standard one. It is sufficient for me to refer to Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie, 3. 150 ff., and Bergaigne, Religion Védi- 
que, 2. 283 f., where ample evidence on this point is collected. 
The priests are compared to the Rbhus, and are even called 
rbhu outright ; and the Rbhus are carpenters—and especially 
wagonmakers, rathakri—par excellence ( Hillebrandt, loc. cit. ; 
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the epithet rathakrt is not Rigvedic, but is given to them in 
the ritual literature). 

So, quite naturally, a hymn of praise is compared to a car, 
with obvious reference to the skill and ingenuity required to 
construct it, RV. 5. 2. 11: 


etarn te stOmam tuvijata vipro 
ratham na dhirah svapa ataksam. 


“This hymn of praise, like a chariot, O Tuvijata (Agni), I 
the seer, wise and skillful, have wrought for thee.” Similarly 
RV. 1. 61. 42>: 


asma id u st6mam sam hinomi 
ratham na tasteva tatsinaya. 


“Even for him I prepare a hymn of praise, as a carpenter a 
chariot for a customer.” And RV. I. 130. 6%> (very close to 
the next but one preceding) : 


imam te vacam vastiyanta ayavo 
ratharn na dhirah svapa ataksisuh. 


For other possible instances, see Hillebrandt and Bergaigne, 
places quoted. Some’ of the instances mentioned by those 
scholars are not of absolutely certain validity; e.g. RV. 5. 31. 
4 seems to me not to be speaking of a hymn at all. 

But this is far from being the end of the story of the 
metaphor of the car in connexion with the sacrifice. It is 
used in other ways, and to some extent in connexions where 
the underlying idea is different. For instance, Soma is com- 
pared to a car, again and again (RV. 9. 10. I, 2; 22. 1; 67. 17; 
69. 9; 88. 2; 90.1; 92. 1; 94. 3), or even called a “car” out- 
right, in two passages (possibly in a third, if Bergaigne is 
right about 9g. 111. 3, see below); RV. 9. 38. 1: 


esa u sya vrsa ratho ’vyo varebhir arsati: 
gacchan vajam sahasrinam. 


“ Here in sooth rushes along that bull (Soma), a car, through 
the woolen sieve, going unto thousand-fold sustenance.” And 


RV. 1. 46. 8: 
aritram vam divas prthu tirthé sindhiinam rathah: 
dhiya yuyujra indavah. 
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“For you two (Asvins) the broad rudder of heaven (?? on 
the dubious first pada cf. Oldenberg, Noten, ad loc.), the car 
at the ford of the streams, (namely) the soma-drops have 
been yoked up through devotion.”1 Elsewhere (RV. 9. 15. 1; 
62. 17) Soma moves in a car. 

Why is Soma called a car? A priori, one might perhaps 
guess that there was an allusion to the labor of soma-pressing, 
or some part of the soma-ritual, compared to the labor of 
making a car, just as in the case of the hymn compared to a 
car. But this does not appear to be the case. There is a 
total lack of evidence pointing in that direction. Neither the 
word taks, nor any compound of dpas, nor any similar word 
that might suggest a thought of handicrafts, ever occurs in the 
vicinity when Soma is compared toa car. On the contrary, 
there are regularly suggestions of a wholly different sort, 
showing that it was the use of a car, rather than its construc- 
tion, that led to its comparison with Soma. Undoubtedly the 
swift motion of the soma-drops (often alluded to) had some- 
thing to do with it; cf. arsati in 9. 38. 1, quoted above, and 
similar words in other places (notably 9. 10. 2; does the addi- 
tional comparison there bhdéradsah kariném iva mean “ wie der 
Sanger Liederschar ” [Grassmann]?;andg.22.1,2). But quite 
as important seems to me the third pada of that same stanza, 
9. 38. 1: gécchan vajam sahasrinam. The Vedic rdtha, as is 
well-known, is primarily a war-chariot.2, As booty is one of 
the prime objects of war, so the chariot is a source of wealth. 
The divine drink Soma brings weal and prosperity of every 
sort to gods and men; there is no end to the wondrous things 
it is said to bring about, even aside from the more simple and 
immediately evident facts that it rejoices the gods who drink 
it with its exhilaration, and that the offering of it in sacrifices 
results in prosperity for men. That the poets are at times 
thinking of the material benefits brought by Soma and by the 
war-car when they compare the two is indicated by several 
passages. Thus, RV. 9. Io. 1: 


*Ludwig cannot believe, evidently, that Soma is called outright a 
car”. He renders: “Ihr habt des himmels breites fahrzeug, an der 
fliisse furt den wagen; mit dem liede fallen die (soma-) tropfen.” 
But 9. 38. 1 guarantees the epithet (Ludwig there inserts a gratuitous 
“‘als”’). 

*Cf. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, pp. 246, 294 f. 
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pra svanaso ratha ivarvanto na sravasyavah 
somaso rayé akramuh. 


“Like sounding cars, like steeds seeking glory (in battle, or 
in racing—in either case a material prize is at stake), the 
Somas have gone forward, unto riches.”"—So RV. 9. 69. 9 
(sémah), ratha iva pra yayuh satim accha (“unto booty”) ; 


g. 88. 2: 
sa im ratho na bhuris4l ayoji mahah purdni sataye vasiini. 


“Like a much-conquering car, he (Soma) has been yoked 
(made ready), in order to win power and many good things.” — 
RV. 9. 90. I: 

ratho na vajam sanisyann ayasit. 


“ (Soma) has gone forth like a car eager to win booty.” 

I call attention next to a Rigvedic passage which extends in 
two-fold fashion the application of the car-metaphor to the 
hieratic ritual. RV. 7. 70. 2: 


sisakti sf vam sumatis canisthatapi gharmo manuso 
duroné: 

yO varn samudran saritah piparty étagva cin na suyuja 
yujanah. 


“This lovely hymn seeks you out (Asvins) ; the hot drink has 
been heated in man’s home, which (hot drink) carries you 
across the seas (streams?) and rivers, being as it were har- 
nessed to the well-harnessed steeds (? étagva).” Here the 
word rdtha is not mentioned. But a car is evidently in the 
mind of the author; for the étagvas (waiving the question of 
exactly what they are) could be harnessed to nothing else. 
And it is compared, not to a hymn (though a word for hymn 
also occurs in the verse), but to the gharmé or hot drink. Or 
rather, the gharmé is boldly spoken of as performing the 
function of acar. And the function here is—to take across 
streams or seas. Which reminds us that in RV. 1. 46. 8 (also 
a hymn to the Asvins! is this an accidental coincidence?) the 
car, which there is Soma, is spoken of as being tirthé sin- 
dhiinam—“ at the ford of the streams”. It appears then that 
in both of these passages the car (Soma, or the gharmé) is to 
13 
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take the ASvins across streams. It is interesting in this con- 
nexion to note that in another passage, RV. 10. 116.9, a hymn 
is sent forth to Indra-Agni “as a boat on a river (or, the 
ocean)”; préndragnibhyam suvacasy4m iyarmi sindhav iva 
prérayam navam arkaih. 

Apparently, then, any ritual entity may become a vehicle 
(which is at least sometimes conceived as a “car” ) for trans- 
porting through or across waters. What are these waters? 
It will probably occur to any Vedic scholar that they might at 
least conceivably be a figurative term for difficulties or dangers. 
The Vedic Aryans were no sailors. They dreaded the water. 
Not only the sea (if they knew it—which is doubtful), but 
even rivers were thought of primarily as dangerous obstacles 
to progress. They were things to “get across”. And the 
same words (especially pr and tr and their compounds and 
derivatives) which mean “to cross” or “to ferry over” 
streams, mean also “to get safely through” or “to rescue 
from” difficulties and dangers. This is so commonplace that 
it needs no references for proof. It also needs no argument 
that any ritualistic entity may perform the function of saving 
from, or “bringing across”, dangers and difficulties. In ex- 
actly the same way the Buddhists of later times speak of their 
doctrine as a ydna, “ vehicle”, for crossing over the dangerous 
“ocean” of the samsdra. And of course there are other 
parallels in later India. 

Let us now return for a moment to RV. Io. 53, and consider 
vs. 8, to which we have not yet referred. It follows immedi- 
ately the verse 7, which speaks of a chariot. Vs. 8: 


asmanvati riyate sam rabhadhvam ut tisthata pra tarata 


sakhayah : 
atra jahama yé asann asevah Sivan vayam ut taremabhi 
vajan. 


“The stony one (fem.) flows; take hold! Arise, cross over 
forward, O friends. Let us leave here (behind) those that 
are inauspicious; let us cross over to auspicious nourishments 
(booties?).” This somewhat cryptic stanza seems to me to 
be illuminated by AV. 12. 2. 26-28, where the same material is 
worked over and somewhat expanded : 


j 
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26. asmanvati riyate sar rabhadhvam virayadhvam pra 
tarata sakhayah: 
atra jahita yé asan duréva anamivan ut taremabhi 
vajan. 


27. ut tisthata pra tarata sakhay6 ’Smanvati nadi syan- 
data iyam: 
atra jahita yé asann asivah sivant syonan Ut tare- 
mabhi vajan. 


28. vaisvadevim varcasa 4 rabhadhvam suddha bhavan- 
tah Sucayah pavakah: 
atikrdmanto durita padani satam himah sarvavira 
madema. 


The first two of these stanzas are close paraphrases of RV- 
10. 53. 8; vs. 27 is interesting because it proves that “the 
stony one” is a river. The real point is revealed in vs. 28: 
“Take ye hold of the vdisvadevi unto splendor, becoming 
pure, brilliant, splendid (clear) ; crossing over difficult places, 
may we revel for a hundred winters with all our heroic sons 
intact.” For vdrcasa of pada a, Paipp. has the very important 
variant simridm; and the Nirukta 6. 12 quotes the pratika in 
this form, explaining sinrtdm quite correctly by vdcam. The 
vaisvadevi is then a stanza or hymn; and it is this that the 
people addressed are to “take hold of ”, and that is to “take 
them across” the river of difficulties and dangers. I think 
there is no doubt that our Rigvedic passage is to be inter- 
preted in general agreement with this sense. The “stony 
(river) ” is the stream of difficulties and troubles. It is to be 
crossed in the “car” (of the preceding vs. 7), which is a 
ritual performance—perhaps narrowly a hymn, but to my 
mind more probably the whole rite in general. It is this car 
that the people are to “take hold” of (sam-rabh; cf. d-rabh 
in AV. 12. 2. 28), for the purpose of “crossing over” the 
stream of difficulties. 

The thesis on which my interpretation of RV. 10. 53. 7 ff. 
rests is this. Through three different avenues, ritual entities 
came to be conceived as comparable to a car. First, a ritual 
hymn is so conceived, because of its intricate construction. 
Secondly, the sacred Soma is so conceived, because of its 
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swift motion and because, like the war-car, it brings riches. 
Third, various ritualistic entities (Soma, the hymn, the 
gharmd) are so conceived, because they help people over diffi- 
culties and dangers, as a car helps one through a stream. 
These three avenues converge into the concept of the whole 
titual performance as acar. That, I believe, is what we have 
in RV. 10. 53.7ff. Traces of all three sources of the idea are 
found in these stanzas. In 7d, yéna devaso anayann abhi 
priyam, the car is thought of as bringing desiderata; also in 
8cd vaja is the result of its motion. In vs. 8 it is primarily 
thought of as a means of crossing over the river of difficul- 
ties. In vss. 9, 10 it is its intricate construction that is thought 
of. A prosaic soul, or one not acquainted with Vedic psy- 
chology, might object to this order, on the ground that the 
construction of the car should precede its use. But there 
would be no trouble about this to a Vedic Hindu. And 
furthermore, the sacred car of the ritual is eternally in process 
of construction—since the continuous and complicated pro- 
cesses of the ritual form the very foundation of the figure. 

It will naturally be inquired of me whether this is the only 
reference to the car of the ritual in this inclusive sense. The 
numerous passages which I have quoted up to this point prove 
only the use of the metaphor in connexion with various indi- 
vidual ritual entities, from the point of view of one or another 
of the three avenues of approach mentioned. I believe, how- 
ever, that the more inclusive concept is found in other places, 
albeit the different sources of the idea are nowhere else. 
brought out clearly in collocation with each other. 

Perhaps the most interesting and certain instance, to my 
mind, is found in RV. 10. 70.5. This is an dpri hymn, and 
the fifth verse is addressed to the Doors (of the sacrificial 
shed). Padas c and d of this verse read: 


usatir dvaro mahiné mahadbhir devarn ratharhn rathaydr 
dharayadhvam. 


There are difficulties in the interpretation of some of the 
words. On rathayur, apparently singular but referring to 
dvaro, see Oldenberg’s Noten ad loc. The precise interpre- 
tation of dhdrayadhvam is not quite obvious. But at any rate 
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the Doors are asked to establish, or the like (the verb does 
not matter), “the divinecar”. Ina cut-and-dried dpri stanza, 
this cannot conceivably have any so-called adkhydna content. 
It must mean something definitely and familiarly ritualistic. 
I believe it means nothing more nor less than the ritual per- 
formance as a whole. In that case, dhdrayadhvam probably 
means “establish on a firm basis (the divine car=the sacrifi- 
cial rite).” 

Another hymn which is interesting in this connexion is RV. 
10. 101. Grassmann correctly summarizes its purport in his 
heading “Der Sanger ermuntert die Priester zum Opfer- 
dienst”. The hymn is highly metaphoric, not to say mystical, 
in its diction. All commentators have recognized that most 
of its abundant tropes refer to ritual performance. But 
among these tropes are some that have not hitherto been 
clearly explained; and one or two of them belong in the 
sphere we are now considering. Thus vs. 2b has the figure 
of the ship that is to “ bring across (difficulties) ”: 


navam aritraparanim krnudhvam. 


“Make ye (the priests are addressed) the ship that carries 
across by its rudder (aritra).” The context shows that the 
ritual of sacrifice or some part thereof can alone be meant; 
and there is nothing to indicate any special part of it, so that 
we seem warranted in assuming that it is the sacrifice as a 
whole. Still more apposite to our present subject is vs. 7, 
which definitely mentions a car, rdtha, which can only be the 
metaphoric car of the sacrifice: 


prinitasvan hitarn jayatha svastivaham ratham it 
krnudhvam. 


The priests are still addressed. What possible “ weal-bearing 
car” can they be thought of as “making” (kr), except the 
ritual, or some part of it? Again there is absolutely no sug- 
gestion in the context that it is to be limited to some particular 
part of the rite—say the hymn, or the Soma. This whole 
hymn, 10. 101, is extremely interesting as showing the luxuri- 
ance of metaphor which can on occasion be applied to the 
ritual of sacrifice by the priest-poets. 
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Another passage which may at least possibly, and I think 
should probably, be interpreted in this way is RV. 9. III. 3. 
It reads: 

purvam anu pradisarn yati cékitat 

sam rasmibhir yatate darsato ratho 

daivyo darsato rathah: 

agmann ukthani paunsyéndram jaitraya harsayan: 
vajras ca yad bhavatho anapacyuta 

samatsv anapacyuta. 


“ According to ancient precepts it travels shining; with bright 
rays the lovely car unites itself, the divine lovely car; the 
hymns have taken their course, the heroic; they shall exhila- 
rate Indra unto conquest; since ye two, (Indra) and (thy) 
vajra,1 are unconquerable—in battles unconquerable.” Ber- 
gaigne, Rel. Véd. I. 224, understands Soma by the “divine 
lovely car”. And since the hymn is a Soma hymn, this is of 
course possible. But it seems to me rather more likely that it 
is more inclusive, and means the ritual performance as a 
whole, including for instance the “hymns” mentioned in the 
following pada (note that they also are spoken of as “ going”’, 
dgmann, cf. yati of pada a, whose subject is the rdtha). 

It seems to me also extremely likely that the car mentioned 
in RV. 2. 18. 1 is the sacred ritualistic car, that is the ritu- 
alistic performance as a whole. The stanza reads: 


prata ratho navo yoji sasnis caturyugas trikasah sapta- 
rasmih: 

dasaritro manusyah svarsah sa istibhir matibhi ranhyo 
bhit. 


The hymn is addressed to Indra, and it is usually assumed 
that this is Indra’s car. But the following curious things are 
to be noted about it. It is “new”, and is harnessed “in the 
morning”. It has four yugas, three whips, seven reins, and 
ten aritras, none of which are, so far as I can find, ever said 
of Indra’s car; they remind us of the eight vandhuras of the 
car of RV. 10. 53.7. (In 6. 44. 24 Soma “has harnessed the 


*Cf. Edgerton, KZ. 43. 111. This passage is exactly like 4 yad 
ruhava Varunas ca navam, quoted there in §6, and should be added to 
that passage. 
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seven-reined car’’—which I believe means this same car of 
the sacrifice. None of the other epithets mentioned are else- 
where used of cars.) And it is to be speeded on by sacrifices 
and prayers (isti and mati). Furthermore it is to be noted 
that the following verse, 2, speaks in the clearest terms of the 
starting of the morning sacrificial fire, Agni the hotar. Indra 
is not- mentioned until stanza 3. There, to be sure, we find 
his car, harnessed as usual to the Haris. It may be that there 
is some confusion in the mind of the poet (the hymn is a late 
one, metrically very poor) between Indra’s car and the car of 
ritual performance, so that the two are for the moment 
approached to each other. But in vs. 1 is he not thinking 
primarily of the starting of the morning sacrifice, under the 
metaphor of the car? 

I think there are still other passages in which it is at least 
quite possible that rdtha has this same metaphoric meaning. 
But I am unwilling to weaken my case by discussing them in 
this connexion; for doubtless other interpretations of them 
would be possible (as indeed I admit other interpretations of 
the last two passages mentioned are possible). My case does 
not rest on them. It is enough to have shown, as I believe I 
have shown, the existence of the ritualistic metaphor of the 
rétha, compared certainly to various ritual entities, and almost 
with equal certainty to the rite as a whole. 

This is the basis of my interpretation of RV. Io. 53. 7 ff. 
These verses all deal with the ritual car (the utmost limit of 
reasonable scepticism seems to me to be this, that the car 
should be identified in the several verses with different 
elements of the ritual, rather than with the rite as a 
whole). Thus a unitary interpretation of them all is pro- 
vided. Abundant evidence has been produced to show that 
this interpretation, in all its details, is in perfect agreement 
with the employment of the car-metaphor in other places. 
Thus the first two of the requirements mentioned above 
(p. 177), as necessary for any explanation of these stanzas, 
are provided. As to the third, the connexion with the pre- 
ceding verses of the hymn, it is very simple and obvious. 
Agni has been persuaded to take up the work of sacrifice 
(hymn §1); he has been duly installed as hotar (hymn 52) ; 
he has been greeted by the prospective sacrificers, who express 
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their joy in anticipation of his successful sacrifice (53. 1-3) ; 
he has recited the solemn verses (53. 4, 5) with which the 
hotar precedes or accompanies the actual sacrifice. Now the 
sacrifice takes place. The remaining stanzas of the hymn are 
a kind of solemn and joyous recessional paean, glorifying the 
now established (or reestablished?) rites of sacrifice, and 
exhorting to their continued, regular performance. 

One question remains to be considered. Who speaks the 
stanzas of 10. 53, aside from 4 and 5, which (as the Anuk- 
ramani rightly says) are spoken by Agni? According to the 
Anukramani, it is the gods, who have won Agni as priest and 
installed him. Some scholars accept this attribution as to vss. 
I-3, and perhaps 6; I believe all western interpreters have 
rejected it as to vss. 7ff. This rejection is entirely unneces- 
sary in the light of my interpretation. There is no reason for 
doubting the Anukramani’s statement, and I think it should 
be accepted. The gods are themselves the sacrificers at this 
mystical, transcendental, rite. Indeed, hymn 52 (vs. 2) seems 
to indicate this, and even assigns to the Asvins the office of 
adhvaryus at the rite (an office which the ASvins are else- 
where thought of as exercising for the gods). That the gods 
should themselves offer sacrifice surely need not surprise us. 
Weare clearly on—or across—the threshold of the stage of 
ideas in which the gods, just as much as men, get what they 
want by ritual performance, as they constantly do in the later 
ritualistic literature. By the sacrifice the gods are brought 
into existence, or obtain immortality (? hymn 53, vs. Io, 
below), as well as other desiderata. See my translation of vs. 
6 of hymn 10. 53, below. That these same gods are the per- 
formers of the sacrifice by which the race of the gods is to 
be produced (vs. 6), or that they use the language a human 
sacrificer would use and speak of doing homage to the “ wor- 
shipful gods” (vs. 2), is no more irrational or inconsistent 
than this whole sphere of religious ideas. Vs. I at least seems 
definitely to refer to the previously narrated winning of Agni 
by the gods.—If the gods are the speakers, of course the 
vocatives (somydah, sakhayah, kavayah) in these verses must 
refer to them. They must in any case be addressed by the 
performers of the sacrifice to each other.—There is, of course, 
no necessary connexion between the correctness of the Anuk- 
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ramani’s statement and my interpretation of the hymn—which 
would hold equally well if we should assume, with most 
previous interpreters, that vss. 7ff. are spoken by human 
sacrificers. 

I append here my interpretation of the entire triad of 
hymns, 10. 51-53, so as to show concretely the way in which 
the stanzas discussed fit on to the whole fabric, and also 
because my interpretation differs in some other details from 
previous ones. I do not claim that all the verbal difficulties 
of the hymns have been solved; but I hope that many of them 
at least have been brought nearer to solution. 

I believe with the Anukramani that the entire “drama” 
(for so we may fairly call it, though scarcely in Von Schroeder’s 
sense) has its scene laid in heaven. The speakers are exclu- 
sively Agni and the community of gods. Hymn 51 is a 
dialogue between Agni and the gods (at whose head appears 
Varuna—he may be thought of as their spokesman). Hymn 
52 is a monologue by Agni. Hymn 53 is all spoken by the 
gods except Agni’s two verses, 4 and 5. 


RV 10. 51. The Winning of Agni. 


AGNI SPEAKS THE EVEN STANZAS, THE GODS (PERHAPS THROUGH 
VARUNA AS SPOKESMAN) THE ODD ONES, 


1. Great was that embryo-sack, and strong, with which en- 
veloped thou didst enter the waters; a certain god saw all 
thy forms variously, O Agni Jatavedas. 

2. Who saw me? Which one of the gods was it that com- 
pletely spied my various forms? Where, in sooth, O Mitra- 
Varuna, dwell all of Agni’s flaming brands, that travel to the 
gods? (Rhetorical question=“ they are not”’). 

3. We sought thee variously, O Jatavedas, thee entered into 
the waters, into the plants, O Agni; even thee Yama did find 
out, O bright-rayed one, from a distance of ten days’ journeys 
shining across. 

4. I, O Varuna, came here in fear of the sacrificial service, 
that the gods might not thus [=as my brothers] employ me 
at it; so my forms entered in to rest variously [nivistah, 
practically =“ stopped working” ]; I, Agni, know nothing of 
this business [=will have nothing to do with it]. 
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5- Come hither! The god-serving man is desirous of sacri- 
ficing, and has made ready; in darkness thou dwellest, Agni! 
Make passable the paths leading to the gods; carry the obla- 
tions, being graciously disposed. 

6. Agni’s elder brothers have plied this occupation (attended 
to this matter), as a charioteer along the road; through fear 
of this, Varuna, I went far away—I shrank away like a wild 
buffalo from the bow-string of the archer (or, from the dis- 
charge of the bow-string?). 

7. We grant thee life unaging, Agni, that thou mayest be 
employed without being injured, Jatavedas; so be gracious 
and carry to the gods their portion of the oblation, O well- 
born! 

8. Give me the fore-offerings and the after-offerings to be 
mine alone, and the nutritious part of the oblation; the ghee 
of the waters and the man of the plants, and let Agni have 
long life, O gods. [Translation of pada c purely mechanical. 
I do not think purusam c@usadhindm is now capable of inter- 
pretation. Cf. BrhD. 7. 74, ghriam some ca yah pasuh— 
which seems to be a paraphrase of this and which means 
surely “the victim at the soma-sacrifice ” (so Macdonell). | 

g. Thine be the fore-sacrifices and after-sacrifices exclu- 
sively, and the nutritious parts of the oblation; thine, Agni, 
be this entire sacrifice; let the four directions (the whole 
world) bow before thee. : 


RV. 10. 52. Agni’s Installation as Hotar. 
AGNI SPEAKS THROUGHOUT. 


1. Ye all-gods, instruct me, how, and what should be my 
object in mind, as I have been chosen hotar here and take my 
place (am installed). Declare unto me how your portions— 
by what path I am to bring the oblation to you. 

2. I have taken my seat as the hotar best at sacrificing; all 
the gods, the Maruts, urge me on. Day by day the office of 
adhvaryu is yours, O Acvins; the brahmdn and the firewood 
are on hand—here is the offering for you (to offer). 

3. This hotar here (=myself), is he in truth Yama’s? 
Whom does (=should) he have in mind (as beneficiary of 
the sacrifice) when the gods anoint him (with ghee)? Day 
by day he is born, month by month (at the daily and monthly 
offerings) ; so the gods have appointed him oblation-bearer. 
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4. The gods have appointed me oblation-bearer, when I was 
slunk away (? worn out?), enduring many toils (difficulties), 
(saying): “Agni the wise shall arrange the sacrifice for us, 
the sacrifice in five courses (= ? Hillebrandt, perhaps the 
sadahas, weekly offerings, five to the month), threefold (= 3 
sdvanas), of seven threads (=? Hill, perhaps the seven 
principal types of soma-sacrifice).” 

5- I would win for you by the sacrifice immortality, blest 
with heroes, that I may make free scope for you, O gods; I 
would place the véjra in Indra’s arms; then he shall win all 
these battles. 

6. The three thousand three hundred and thirty-nine gods 
have done reverence to Agni. They have sprinkled him with 
ghee, they have strewn barhis for him; then verily they have 
ordained him (made him take his seat) as hotar. 


RV. 10. 53. The Sacrifice Performed. 
AGNI SPEAKS VSS. 4, 5: THE GODS ALL THE REST. 


1. Whom we have desired with our minds, he has come 
here, knowing the sacrifice, well-acquainted with its various 
parts. Let him conduct the sacrifice for us, the best sacrificer 
among the gods; let him, we say, take his seat (as hotar) 
near at hand, before us. 

2. He has been won as hotar, the best sacrificer at taking 
his place (as hotar) [instr. of manner, “by way of installing 
himself ”?]; upon the well-arranged offerings of food he has 
verily cast his eye; come, let us sacrifice unto the gods that 
are worthy of sacrifice, let us adore with ghee those that are 
worthy of adoration. 

3. Effective he has made the god-feast for us to-day; we 
have found the secret tongue of the sacrifice (Agni). He, 
Ayu (the lively, restless), has come, clothing himself fragrant; 
auspicious has he made the summons to the gods for us to-day. 

4- (Agni:) Let me devise this as the first of my solemn 
utterance to-day, (namely that) by which we gods shall 
conquer the Asuras. Ye food-eating ones and worthy of 
sacrifice, ye Five Tribes (must mean gods of some sort), 
enjoy my hotarship (offering, performance of the office of 
hotar). 

5: (Agni:) Let the Five Tribes enjoy my hotarship, they 
that are produced from the Cow (Earth? Aditi?), and worthy 
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of sacrifice. Let the earth protect us from earthly trouble, 
let the mid-air protect us from heavenly. 

6. Extending the thread (of sacrifice), do thou (Agni) 
follow the shining beam of the firmament (the sun; i. e, 
perform the round of daily sacrifices); guard the bright 
(sacrificial) paths, made by devotion; weave ye (Five Tribes? 
gods?) without knots the work of the singers; be thou (Agni) 
a Manu (“ Adam”, progenitor of a race), and generate (by 
sacrifice) the race of the gods (who owe their existence to 
the sacrifice, according to ritualistic theory). 

7. Tie on the axle-bindings too, O pious ones; prepare the 
reins, and decorate them; drive hitherward the eight-seated 
(for 8 Adityas?) car, by which the gods have brought (shall 
bring) what is pleasant hither. 

8. The stony (river, of distress) flows; take ye hold (of 
the saving car of sacrifice)! Arise, cross over forward, 
friends! Let us leave here (behind) those that are inauspi- 
cious; let us cross over tO auspicious nourishments. [A 
member of my seminar, Dr. W. N. Brown, suggests that this 
is a concrete reference to the difference in the sort of nourish- 
ment obtained by the gods before and after the establishment 
of the rites with Agni as hotar. This is quite possible, though 
it is also possible that it is more general and vague; in the 
case of such a two-sided statement it is not necessary to 
suppose that any definite or actual “inauspicious nourish- 
ments” are thought of; this might be simply a negative way 
of saying what is immediately said in positive fashion, “let us 
cross over to auspicious nourishments ”.—V @ja may of course 
mean desiderata of practically any sort. ] 

g. Tvastar, the most skilful of artisans, shall devise mar- 
velous (supernatural, magical) devices, bringing most wealful 
cups for the gods to drink from; he sharpens now the ax of 
excellent metal, with which the swift (étaso) Brahmanaspati 
shall hew (the car). 

10. O wise seers, sharpen now the reliable (axes, sc. 
parasin? Or else saté adverb, “in unison”, and v@sis under- 
stood as object of the verb), with which hatchets ye fashion 
(the car) unto immortality (or, ambrosia, nectar, cf. va@ja in 
vs. 8; but I think it probably refers to the winning of immor- 
tality by the gods through the sacrifice, cf. vs. 6) ; knowing 
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the secret places, make ye (that car of ritual) whereby the 
gods (shall) attain immortality. 

11. They shall set the Maiden (Usas) in the body (in- 
terior; sc. of the car), her son (Agni) in its front, with 
mystic (hidden, cryptic) intelligence and words (mind and 
tongue). He (Agni) shall always be well-disposed towards 
the sacrificial performances; seeking for booty, the hymn 
assuredly wins the victory. (Hillebrandt, Lieder des Rgveda, 
ad loc., gives a hint leading to the correct interpretation of 


this stanza.) 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


University oF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IV.—THE OLD APOLLO TEMPLE AND LIVY XL, 51. 


The ancient wall under Santa Maria in Campitelli which is 
now usually considered to belong to the podium of the old 
Apollo temple was described by Delbriick in 1903. At the end 
of his study he ventured to give an outline of the development 
of Roman building methods up to the Punic war, using as the 
cornerstone of his structure this very wall which he boldly 
assigned to 431 B. C., the date of the original temple. Since 
Delbriick, now generally recognized as the chief authority on 
early Roman construction, has in his later works continued to 
test the age of early buildings by comparing their technique 
with that of the Apollo temple, it may not be amiss to state that 
there are serious reasons for doubting his dating. This ques- 
tion, moreover, involves not only a sound method of dating 
the pre-literary monuments of Rome, but also the reading and 
interpretation of Livy XL, 51. 

For measurements, plans, and descriptions Delbriick may in 
general be relied upon. However it must be noted that he 
occasionally misnames the stone of the lining, “sperone ”’, (i. e. 
lapis Gabinus), a matter of some importance since the ques- 
tion of the date hinges upon the question of the materials in- 
volved; that he locates the temple on his plan too near the 
Theatre of Marcellus; and finally that he fails to notice that 
it is possible to estimate the thickness of the wall. Since 
the grey core of the wall is lined on both sides by a brown 
stone, and since the brown stone headers are fairly uniform 
in length, the thickness of the whole may be estimated by 
measuring through to the inner end of a block of the inner 
lining where it is exposed at a deep cutting in the wall. Esti- 
mating in this way, I found the wall to be about seven and 
one-half feet thick, a thickness which ought to preclude any 
doubt of its being a temple podium. 

The wall is unique in construction. A core, consisting of 
low blocks of the flaky grey tufa (“ cappellaccio”) which was 


*Der Apollotempel auf dem Marsfelde. 
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regularly quarried at the Lautumiae and elsewhere for the 
foundations of early temples, is lined on both sides with similar 
low blocks of a hard, fine-grained, brown tufa. That the flaky 
variety was regularly cut into low slabs (25-33) was due to 
the difficulty of procuring and handling large blocks of this 
easily-cleft material. That the far solider brown tufa was 
here for once cut to the same measure and system seems to me 
due to a restoration wherein the new material was shaped to 
fit into the spaces of the “cappellaccio” blocks which it re- 
placed. 

The striking fact is that this brown stone of the restoration 
proves upon careful examination to be none of the varieties 
obtainable in the hills on the left bank of the Tiber, although 
at the foot of the Capitoline hill, within a stone’s throw of this 
very wall, there was in the fifth century an abundance of brown 
stone quite as good in quality as that used. The source of the 
brown tufa of the Apollo temple, however, is down the river, 
in the middle reaches of the south end of Monte Verde, a 
quarry which seems not to have been worked until the second 
century B. c. In fact the earliest datable structure in which I 
have as yet found it is the concrete podium of the Concord 
temple of 120 B. c. The restoration of the Apollo temple, 
therefore, should be placed in the second century, though prob- 
ably-earlier than 150 since concrete was not used in it. 

Assigning Roman quarries to definite periods may seem to be 
a hazardous undertaking but it proves by no means impossible. 
In discussing the history of the Servian wall elsewhere * I have 
offered a new method; here I can only say that after tracing 
the building stones of the Republican period to their sources I 
feel that certain general principles may be established. Until 
the time of the Gallic fire the Romans regularly used the flaky 
grey tufa that constitutes the lowest volcanic stratum in the 
Roman hills and that was quarried especially at the Lautumiae 
below the Arx. The capture of Veii and Fidenae placed at 
their disposal the solider and yet easily worked light-yellow 
tufas below and above Prima Porta, a stone which was barged 
down for the rebuilding of the Servian wall and which was 
used almost exclusively for a hundred and fifty years. Then 
this also fell into disfavor for exposed work because of its 


*See Am. Jour. Arch., 1918, 181. 
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failure to resist long weathering, and the Roman builders began 
at last to use the hard brown tufas of their own hills. How- 
ever, the Capitoline and the Palatine were by that time so well 
occupied by buildings that their nearest ledges could not be 
used. The Romans accordingly resorted to the Aventine, the 
ledges near the Ponte Nomentano on the Anio, and those of 
Monte Verde on the right bank of the Tiber, as being the next 
most accessible hills, and these have been freely used ever 
since. It is the peculiar stone of Monte Verde, recognizable 
by the abundance of yellowish green particles, which the re- 
storer of the Apollo temple used. 

Livy, I think, will furnish the precise date of the restoration, 
if we may accept a passage upon which editors for more than 
a century have committed many unprovoked atrocities. Livy 
says (XL, 51, 3): Fulvius locavit . . . post Spei ad Tiberim 
aedem Apollinis Medici. The date is 179 8B. c. Hermann 
began the mutilation of this inoffensive passage by deleting 
“ Apollinis Medici”. But the Apollo of the Campus was a 
healing god, was introduced pro valetudine populi (Livy, IV, 
25, 3), was addressed by the Vestals as “ Apollo Medice”, 
and in the three-year pestilence that preceded the restoration of 
179 he had received special devotions for the public health 
(Livy, XL, 37). Livy here gave him the distinguishing epithet 
and defined his temple as post Spei ad Tiberim* because the 
splendid Aedes Apollinis in Palatio recently built would other- 
wise have come to mind. The conjecture of Delbriick that an 
otherwise unknown temple may be meant is disposed of by 
Asconius’ statement that the temple extra Portam Carmentalem 
inter forum holitorium et Circum Flaminium was the only 
‘temple of Apollo in existence in Cicero’s day (Asc. ad Cic. in 
Tog. Cand.). Other editors ? and archaeologists propose other 
emendations, objecting that if the well-known Apollo temple 
was restored in 179 we ought to have some notice of its previous 
destruction. Our sources for the second century, however, are 
never so full that we dare assume an error whenever they fail 


* The temple of Spes ad Tiberim also needed a full name to distinguish 
it from the well-known Spes Vetus on the Esquiline. 

* Preller, Roscher and Zingerle read aliam (sc. porticum) . . post 
Spei ad Tiberim <et ad> aedem Ap. Med.; Becker and Weissenborn- 
Miller: aliam (sc. porticum) . . post Spei ab Tiberi ad aedem Ap. Med. 
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to satisfy the avid curiosity of modern scholars. As for the 
objection to the word locavit when a mere restoration is in- 
volved, it will be remembered that Augustus in his Res Gestae * 
used the word feci of temples which he apparently only restored. 
It is indeed wholly probable that after the long pestilence of 
182-180 the people insisted upon a complete satisfaction of 
their god of healing, and that the next succeeding censors 
restored the temple even though it was still upon its podium. 
I think therefore that the MS reading of Livy XL, 51, 3 should 
be restored, and also that the wall of the Apollo temple which 
now exists dates not from 431 but from the building opera- 
tions of 179 B. c. If this be true, we must reject histories of 
Republican construction which are based upon the supposition 
that the technique of this wall is representative of fifth century 
work. 
TENNEY FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


*Cf. for example chapter XIX: aedes Jovis Feretri (cf. Nepos, 
Att. 20), aedes Minervae, etc. in Aventino. 
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V.—TROS TYRIUSQUE AGAIN. 


Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur (Aen. i. 574). 
I was glad that Dr. Sihler, in his note on this verse, was able 
to retain agetur as Virgilian. Nonius Marcellus, he says, baulks 
at agetur; Nonius merely misquotes, giving us habetur, a 
reading which Dr. Sihler knows cannot be accepted, but which 
leads Guyet to read habetor, surely a strange pearl of poetic 
diction. True, we cannot write agere aliquem for ‘ to deal with 
anyone ’, but agere equum ‘to drive a horse’ is evidently cur- 
rent in sermo Latinus: Horace gives us: aut olitoris aget 
mercede caballum (Ep. i. 18, 36) ; and when Virgil speaks of : 
Liber agens celso Nysae de vertice tigres (Aen. vi. 805), of 
course the tigers are harnessed to his car. While in ordinary 
Latin discourse we should expect to find agere equos but 
regere cives, in poetry Ovid gives me: Lunaque nocturnos 
alta regebat equos (Trist. i. 3, 28). When in poetry I find 
beside agere equos, the phrase regere equos as implying a 
more thorough mastery in direction on the part of the driver, 
in return I expect to find beside regere cives a phrase agere 
cives in use as implying a greater majesty on the part of the 
ruler; and agi seems to be thus used in the verse in question. 
Servius confirms me in this explanation of agetur; his note 
is: agetur regetur. Dr. Sihler is wrong in saying that he 
baulks at agetur; he is even ‘more than usual calm.’ True, 
Henry Nettleship will not accept Servius’ translation; “ it is 
just possible,” he says, “that Virgil may be reviving an old 
sense of the word=to weigh; comp. exigo, examen; a sense 
which perhaps also appears in the phrase; agitur aliquid, 
something is at stake (lit. ‘is in the balance’).” But when in 
interpreting Virgil’s Latin I have to choose between Servius 
and Mr. Henry Nettleship, I am not long in doubt. 

But Dr. Sihler would read Tros Tyriusve, citing as his but- 
tresses: dolus an virtus (Aen. ii. 390), Tros Rutulusne fuat 
(Aen. x. 108), where he changes ne to ve, and Tros Italusque 
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(Aen. xi. 592), where he changes que to ve. If we accept 
Ribbeck’s readings in these three verses, they give no support 
to Dr. Sihler’s Tros Tyriusve, which, let me add, has no sup- 
port from Servius or the MSS; on the contrary Tros Italusque 
gives very strong support to the reading as it stands. The MS 
tradition seems to favor strongly Tros Rutulusne, which Rib- 
beck accepts; but as regards Tros Italusque, Servius reads 
Tros Italusve, making Dr. Sihler’s case much stronger. But 
while Servius is to be followed in his translations of Virgil as 
a rule, he has an evident tendency to follow the easier reading. 

The difficulty here is partly in the use of que, where we might 
expect ve. What is the primary meaning of que? Ribbeck in 
his study on the Roman Particles makes neque a later form of 
nequi ‘ nohow,’ and its usé in the poets and in Tacitus strongly 
confirms his view. But he is wrong in separating the que in 
neque from the enclitic que. The use of neque in; quos neque 
Tydides nec Larissaeus Achilles (domuere) (Aen. ii. 197), 
‘whom nohow Tydeus’ son, nohow Achilles of Larissa sub- 
dued,’ seems parallel to the use of que in: despiciens... . 
terrasque iacentes litoraque (Aen. i. 226), ‘looking down on 
the level lands somehow, on the shores somehow,’ and this 
seems parallel to the use of ut in: ego Catonem tuum ut civem, 
ut senatorem, ut imperatorem ... . probo (Brut. 294). 
But if this is true, que is not in its origin necessarily con- 
junctive in meaning; and we find it used for ve in: praecipi- 
tare iubent subiectisque urere flammis (Aen. ii. 37), just as 
ve is used for que in: non: tibi Tyndaridis facies invisa 
Lacaenae, culpatusve Paris (Aen. ii. 602). 

But a greater difficulty, perhaps, lies in the use of Tros 
Tyriusque with a singular verb, supposing that que here means 
‘and’ rather than ‘ or,’ which I am inclined to think is the case. 
The same difficulty was felt by many a teacher of grammar 
when he read in the Recessional: ‘ the tumult and the shouting 
dies.’ We see the same construction in: religio et fides ante- 
ponatur amicitiae (Cic. Off. iii. 10, 46). ‘Close union often 
amounts to unity,’ Gildersleeve tells us, and naturally the poet 
would make this weigh with Dido in her endeavor to persuade 
the Trojan to unite with the Tyrian in founding her new town; 
she would gladly present the two as one under her future sway. 
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It is true that at times the pair in Latin, once expressed by 
the dual, passes to the plural, as in: Pallas, Evander, in ipsis 
omnia sunt oculis (Aen. x. 516), where oculis is for the eyes 
of Aeneas; but at times the pair of eyes is to the Roman poet 
oculus, as in: gaude quod spectant oculi te mille loquentem 
(Hor. Ep. i. 6, 19), ‘ rejoice because a thousand pairs of eyes 
look upon you while you speak.’ 


A. J. BELL. 
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Latin Sentence Connection. By CLARENCE WHITTLESEY MEN- 
DELL, Ph. D. Yale University Press, 1917. 


Latin Sentence Connection is the third in a series of Yale 
studies on sentence connection which were suggested by Dr. 
Morris, the first two studies being Dr. Mendell’s Sentence 
Connection in Tacitus (1911) and Miss Nye’s Sentence Con- 
nection, Illustrated Chiefly by Livy (1912). In fulfilling the 
promise of his earlier work Dr. Mendell has based his results 
in his present work, as he tells us in the Preface, p. vii, 
“in part on my own complete collection from Tacitus of 
the instances of adjacent sentences not connected by con- 
junctions; in part on the results of a special study of Cato 
and Sallust and the younger Pliny entire, of some three hun- 
dred pages of Cicero and about the same amount of Seneca, 
of three books of Caesar, three of Livy, four of Quintilian, 
and four lives of Suetonius; in part on material drawn from 
casual reading,” the collection including over fourteen thou- 
sand cases. The object of the investigation, he tells us, is “to 
discover a more fundamental standpoint for the consideration 
of sentence relations, and to do away with the somewhat 
artificial distinction between coordinate and subordinate by 
means of a more thorough understanding of the nature and 
origin of each.” 

The book is divided into eight chapters, I and II being 
introductory. In Chapter I Mendell deals in a general way 
with the psychological processes underlying the making of sen- 
tences and the expression of their interrelation. He warns 
particularly against the misconception of each sentence as an 
isolated unit, and states that it is the failure to recognize that 
all adjacent sentences are related (at least in the thought of 
their author), and also the tendency to overemphasize con- 
junctional connection, as if this were the only means of sen- 
tence connection, that make way for his investigation. 

In Chapter II the means employed to express sentence 
relation are divided roughly into three groups “according to 
the chief element which gives to each its power to express 
thought relations and so convey them to the reader.” These 
three groups are: I, Repetition (ex. “ The man has a dog. The 
dog is yellow; ” or “ If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there ; 
if I make my bed in hell, behold Thou art there”); II, 
Change (ex. “ John went sailing. William was afraid ”’) ; III, 
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Incompleteness: (a) Retrospective (ex. “ Afterwards John 
sat down”), (b) Anticipatory (ex. “ He spoke the following 
words”), (c) Parenthetic (ex. “ John, J tell you, went sail- 
ing”). This three-fold division is of course not hard and fast. 
More than one element may be made use of to express con- 
nection, and it is not always easy to tell which has the deter- 
mining influence. For instance, in the second example given 
under I, not only is there verbal repetition in the second “ Thou 
art there,” but there is functional repetition in the second “ if ” 
and there is change in the contrast of “ I ascend up into heaven ” 
with “I make my bed in hell.” 

Chapters III-VII are taken up with the consideration of the 
several groups and sub-groups enumerated above: Repetition, 
Retrospective Incompleteness, and Change in III, IV, and V, 
respectively, all being retrospective in character; Anticipatory 
Incompleteness in VI; and Parenthetic Incompleteness in VII. 

It would be impossible in the space allotted to follow Mendell 
carefully through all the phases of his discussion. However, 
a brief survey of one typical and significant chapter may serve 
at least to show his method of analysis and treatment, and 
_ such a chapter is the third. 

This chapter is devoted to Repetition. Of this there are 
two different general types, Repetition of Content and Repe- 
tition of Function. An example of the first is the following 
from Caesar, B. G. III. 18. 7: ad castra pergunt. Locus erat 
castrorum editus, etc. Here castrorum, though in a different 
case, repeats in its entirety the content of castra of the first 
sentence. As an example of the second type may be taken the 
following from Livy XXIII. 9. 5: sed sit nihil sancti, non 
fides, etc.; audeantur infanda, etc. Here there is repetition 
of function, sit and audeantur having but one thing in com- 
mon, their subjunctive force expressing a hypothetical command. 

There is also another distinction between the two types. In 
the first example the second sentence expresses a new idea 
logically proceeding from the thought expressed in the first, 
whereas in the second example the second sentence, though 
presenting a new idea, does not proceed logically from the 
first sentence, but is rather parallel with it, proceeding, as did 
the first sentence, from something antecedent to both sentences. 
These two types illustrate well two of the three relations which 
a sentence may have to the one immediately preceding it: 
first, it may be, and usually is, logically subsequent; second, 
it may be logically coincident ; third, it may be, by reversal of 
the usual order, logically antecedent. 

Of the simple types of Repetition of Content and of Func- 
tion illustrated above Mendell points out many variations and 
extensions too numerous to set down here. One important 
extension, however, may serve as an interesting example. At 
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the opening of Caesar’s Bellum Alexandrinum are the sen- 
tences Bello Alexandrino conflato, Caesar Rhodo atque ex Sy- 
ria Ciliciaque omnem classem arcessit; Creta sagittarios, 
equites ab rege Nabataeorum evocat; tormenta undique con- 
quiri et frumentum mitti, auxilia adduci iubet. At first glance 
there are apparently no repetition and no sign of sentence rela- 
tion; and, indeed, the association is not immediate. Mendell 
points out, however, that there are words in the second sen- 
tence which fall naturally into a fairly obvious common category 
with words in the first, that between the concept behind the 
first word or phrase and that behind the second, or repeating, 
word or phrase there is an: intermediate concept embracing 
both. Thus Creta at the beginning of the second sentence is 
in a common category with Rhodo, Syria, and Cilicia of the 
first, not only as a place, but also as a Roman dependency, so 
that there is after all a well defined element of repetition in 
the use of Creta. Again, behind classem in the first sentence 
and sagittarios, equites, tormenta, etc. of the second, is the 
larger concept of military forces. Likewise, in Livy XXXIV. 
52. 10, Ipse deinde Quinctius in urbem est invectus. Secuti 
currum milites frequentes, the currum of the second sentence 
takes up part of the picture suggested by est invectus. 

On the matter of Repetition of Content Mendell concludes 
that this method of connection is evidently used to indicate 
that the sentence in which the repetition occurs is logically 
subsequent to that from which the concept is repeated. He 
finds that instances of such repetition fall into three types of 
relationship: first, the second sentence may indicate merely 
an additional item; second, it may indicate the result of the 
first sentence; third, it may indicate the explanation of the 
first sentence. Which of these three relationships is intended 
is, of course, not always clear, and it was to insure greater 
clearness and precision that the conjunctions et, nam, igitur, 
etc., came to be used as supplementary to the more fundamental 
means. Mendell reminds us that normally these conjunctions 
only make obvious and precise a relation which is already 
expressed. 

Repetition of Function is represented by the repetition of 
a conjunction, of a noun or pronoun, usually in exactly the 
same form and the same relative position, of a verb,—all 
these being examples of what later came to. be the figure called 
anaphora,—and by repetition of verb function, as already seen 
in the example from Livy XXXIII. 9. 5, or in the familiar 
veni, vidi, vict. The fundamental relation indicated by repe- 
tition of function is always the same: the sentences are always 
logically coincident._ In consequence, it is not surprising to 
find that the conjunctions used with this kind of repetition are 
very few, et, que, and aut. 
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In like manner Mendell continues with a thorough discus- 
sion of the other means of expressing sentence relation. Per- 
haps the simple examples in English of these various means 
given at the beginning of this review will be sufficient at least 
to suggest the kind of examples in Latin from which Mendell 
draws his conclusions; and there is space only to indicate 
these conclusions. 

From his consideration of Retrospective Incompleteness, the 
subject of Chapter IV, Mendell concludes that the type of 
sentence relation is not determined by the incompleteness it- 
self,—‘“ the incompleteness serves to call attention to the rela- 
tion rather than to define it,”—but that it is determined rather 
by the element of Repetition of Content almost always present 
in Retrospective Incompleteness, whether semantic or func- 
tional; and therefore it will be found that in most cases of 
Retrospective Incompleteness the second sentence is subse- 
quent logically to the first. 

In Chapter V, devoted to a discussion of Change, Mendell 
calls attention to the fact that in sentences in which Change 
is used as the means of expressing relation, the principles of 
Repetition and Incompleteness frequently occur. This, he says, 
has led at times to the discarding of Change as a means of 
expressing relation; but he points out that the other means 
simply indicate or call attention to the relation, which is 
defined by the principle of Change. He adds that, of course, 
inasmuch as semantic change occurs in practically every sen- 
tence, it is necessary that the change, in order to define the 
relation, should be abrupt enough to compel attention and 
should occur between words essentially or at least temporarily 
in some common category. For example, “It is a glorious 
day. Phalaris was a tyrant,” obviously have no relation, cer- 
tainly not in a logical, sane mind, whereas “ The day is heavy. 
My heart is ight,” fulfill all the requirements. Mendell finds 
that in all the examples of semantic change the type of rela- 
tion is the same: the two clauses are in contrast with each 
other (this determined by the change), and are usually coinci- 
dent (this determined by repetition of function). Change of 
Function Mendell finds to be on the whole insufficient for an 
accurate defining of relation. 

For examples of Anticipatory Incompleteness, the subject of 
Chapter VI, Mendell refers particularly to the use of sub- 
ordinating conjunctions, demonstratives, comparative adjec- 
tives and adverbs, such verbs as licet, oportet, necesse est, and 
such adjectives as alter and ceterus. The clause in which the 
element of anticipatory incompleteness occurs, whether the in- 
completeness is semantic or functional, is always logically 
antecedent to the clause following. Mendell calls particular 
attention to the fact that the expression of sentence relation 
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in the first of two sentences, rather than in the second, as in 
the case of all the other means considered, represents deliberate 
preparation on the part of the speaker or writer and is not 
simple or naive, but is a conscious rhetorical development. 

Parenthetic Incompleteness, discussed in Chapter VII, may 
be illustrated by sentences in which verbs such as dico, inquam, 
quaeso, etc., are interjected into statements or questions. Nu- 
merous examples will readily be called to mind. Such a paren- 
thetical interjected phrase indicates an idea logically antece- 
dent to the clause in which it is inserted, and Mendell points 
out that “the fact that syntactically it developed into the main 
clause, while the clause to which it lent tone, the one into 
which it was injected, became the subordinate clause, is only 
a further illustration of the essential difference between logical 
and syntactical relation.” 

In his Conclusion, Chapter VIII, Mendell briefly recapitu- 
lates, and in addition suggests certain lines along which, in the 
light of the contribution made by his present work, the origin 
and development of the subordinating conjunction may be 
studied. It is to be hoped that such a study will be undertaken 
with the same thoroughness and soundness of judgment as 
that displayed by Dr. Mendell. 

As to actual results, there is no doubt but that Dr. Mendell 
attained his object of discovering a more fundamental point 
of view for the consideration of sentence relation. We shall 
no longer look to the conjunctions as the only signs, and asyn- 
deton and polysyndeton take on a new and more significant 
aspect. It is questionable, however, whether we are yet ready 
to do away with the distinction between coordinate and sub- 
ordinate. Our point of view may have to be shifted, but the 
distinction still remains, and artificial though it may be and 
the outgrowth of a more fundamental distinction, it is un- 
doubtedly a distinction felt by and influencing all artistic 
writers. 

Tuomas DEC. 


Deux érudits gallois, John Rhys et Llywarch Reynolds. Par 
H. Gatpoz. Extraits de la Revue Internationale de 1l’En- 
seignement, 1917 (5 numéros). Paris, Société de l’en- 
seignement supérieur, 96 Boulevard Raspail, 1917. 8°. 


This series of articles by a distinguished Celtic philologist— 
known above all as the founder and principal editor of the 
Revue Celtique—is a tribute to the memory of two of his 
fellow-scholars and personal friends. John Rhys was born at 
Abercaero (Wales) in 1840 and died at Oxford on December 
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17, 1915, while L. Reynolds, born at Merthir Tydfill (Wales) 
in 1842, died on March 12, 1916. In addition to their being 
fellow-countrymen, nearly of the same age, and interested in 
the language, literature and folklore of their native country, 
they were at one time fellow-students in Jesus College, Oxford, 
and life-long friends. Yet the name of John Rhys is by far 
the better known of the two. His influence in advancing and 
encouraging the study of Celtic philology in England has been 
second only to that of Whitley Stokes, while he probably had 
no equal among Celtic scholars in England as to popularity 
and the reception of outward honors.’ It is only natural then 
that the author should devote fifty-four pages * to reviewing 
the life and works of Rhys as against the four pages concerned 
with Reynolds. 

Professor Gaidoz occasionally refers to his study (p. 196) 
as “une bibliographie critique de l’oeuvre de Rhys.” He 
might have called it as well a critical contribution to the his- 
tory of Celtic philology. For notwithstanding the wealth of 
bibliographical references,* the interests of the bibliographer 
(and the biographer) remain subordinated—as they should 
be—to those of the investigator. The author, in other words, 
has not been satisfied with giving a sketch of Rhys’s life and 
an account of his numerous writings. He has rather laid 
stress on the linguistic, mythological, prehistorical and ethno- 
graphical problems, in which Rhys was especially interested. 
The theories set forth and advocated by Rhys are confronted 
with those endorsed by other scholars, and an attempt is made 
to arrive at an estimate as to their relative value. Many of 
these difficult problems do not yet admit and perhaps will 
never admit of a definite solution. But even with regard to 
these, much will have been achieved, if we recognize that there 
is no evidence for certain views widely accepted and looked 
at as up-to-date results of prehistoric researches. The man- 
ner in which the points at issue are handled by Prof. Gaidoz, 


* He became, in 1877, the first incumbent of a chair for Celtic philology 
created (for him) at the University of Oxford and was subsequently 
elected Master of Jesus College, Oxford, in 1805. In 1907 he was 
knighted, and four years later, made a member of the Privy Council. 

* They consist of seven chapters entitled: I. D’Abercaero 4 Oxford 
(pp. 12-15) ; II. Grammaire comparée et philologie galloise (pp. 15-21) ; 
III. Ethnologie (pp. 104-114); IV. Mythologie et folk-lore (pp. 193- 
203) ; V. Epigraphie et Celtes du continent (pp. 207-208) ; VI. Oeuvres 
en collaboration (pp. 208-213) ; VII. Voyage aux Etats-Unis (pp. 274- 
276) ; VIII. L’action sociale et les honneurs (pp. 276-285). 

*In addition to the titles of Rhys’s own writings, there are many 
references to reviews and reports by competent scholars, and to articles 
(written by Rhys or commenting on his work) in Welsh periodicals. 
As regards the latter, the author notes (p. 377) that Llywarch Reynolds 
was in the habit of providing him with journals and clippings from 
periodicals published in Wales. 
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is not only interesting and instructive, but his judgment ap- 
pears to be so sane and his arguments so conclusive that 
we cannot but hope that his comment will find the attention it 
deserves both with scholars and the general public. 

An account of the active life of John Rhys would be incom- 
plete did it not include the work done by him in co-operation 
with other scholars (especially pupils or friends of his), or 
publications due to his initiative. The author has confined 
himself to mentioning (in chap. V) three important works of 
this kind, viz. (1) the volume The Welsh People by J. Rhys 
and D. Brynmor Jones (London Igor, and several subsequent 
editions) ; (2) the series The ancient Books of Wales, a well- 
known collection of ancient Welsh texts, the three first volumes 
of which were issued (1887-1893) in common by Gwenogfryn 
Evans and John Rhys, while afterwards the former alone as- 
sumed the burden of the editorship; (3) the volume The Elu- 
cidarium and other Tracts in Welsh, published in 1894 in the 
Analecta Oxomensia by J. Rhys and J. Morris Jones. 

In addition, he might have called attention to the interest 
manifested by Rhys in the study of the Manx Gaelic, and in 
saving from oblivion some of the ancient monuments of that 
interesting dialect. I am referring more particularly to the 
part taken by him in publishing—together with A. W. Moore— 
the MS. of a Manx translation of the Book of Common Prayer, 
made at the beginning of the seventeenth century by Bishop 
Philips, together with the text of a more recent translation, 
issued by the Manx clergy in 1765.1. The share taken by the 
two editors in bringing out the work, is described by Rhys 
in the Preface (p. V) as follows: 

“ The whole labour of transcribing the MS. for the press and 
of collating the printed copy with the original has fallen 
upon Mr. Moore, my help being confined to a collation of the 
first sheet of the older text. I may, however, state that I per- 
used the sheets as they issued from the press and that I plied 
Mr. Moore with a number of questions on their contents, 
which involved him in a repeated scouting of the original.” 

In explanation of these modest words, a statement by A. W. 
Moore (p. XXIV) deserves mention: 

“With reference to the modern version, which forms the 
parallel text, it has been taken from the Manx Prayer-book of 
1842, which was copied from the first printed Prayer-book of 
1765 with some slight alterations. It will be found on com- 


1 The title-page reads: The Book of Common Prayer in Manx Gaelic. 
Being translations made by Bishop Philips in 1610, and by the Manx 
clergy in 1765. Edited by A. 'W. Moore, M.A., assisted by John Rhys, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford. 
(Vols. I. and II.) Printed for the Manx Society, at the University 
Press, Oxford. London: Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, 1895. 
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parison that there are no inconsiderable number of errors in 
this text, which have been corrected with the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Rhys and Mr. W. J. Cain.—In conclusion I wish to ex- 
press my obligations to Professor Rh¥s for the immense pains 
he has taken in revising the proofs with me, whereby he has 
saved me from many errors into which I should otherwise have 
fallen.” 

The reprint of the two versions of the Prayer-book is fol- 
lowed by a treatise by Rhys—not referred to on the title-page 
of either volume: “The Outlines of the Phonology of Manx 
Gaelic” (XII+183 pp.t). The material for this study was 
gathered by him on various visits to the Isle of Man. His 
phonology thus is based throughout on personal observation, 
and constitutes a most valuable aid not only for the perusal of 
the two Manx versions of the Prayer-book, but for the study 
of the Manx dialect generally. 


In 1907, Rhys visited the United States as the representa- 
tive of Oxford University at the Peace Congress? called by 
Mr. Carnegie and as one of the guests invited to witness the 
opening of the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg. An additional 
inducement for the visit was his desire to see his near rela- 
tives across the Atlantic. For his father had emigrated to the 
United States at a time when the future Celtist was yet an 
infant. In two letters published in the South Wales News of 
April 30 and May 3, 1907, Rhys, as we learn from Mr. Gaidoz’ 
article, has recorded some of the impressions he received on 
his trip. Among other things, he relates that his American 
relatives call themselves Reese (not Rees, which latter is the 
common substitute for the Welsh spelling Rhys in England). 
In connection with this change in spelling he observes that in 
families of emigrants the use of the Welsh language is gener- 
ally discontinued in the United States in the second generation 
(i. e., the one born in the U. States). He is aware of the fact 


*Mr. Gaidoz (p. 20) has mentioned this treatise, the preface of which 
is dated Oxford, 1894. He adds, however, that he has not seen it, but 
is quoting from a review by Dottin in the Revue Celtique XVI (1895), 

?In relating an incident which occurred at one of the sessions of this 
congress, Mr. Gaidoz mentions (p. 275) the late Prof. Miinsterberg, 
adding that he was naturalized in the United States. This is not in 
accordance with a statement made by Miinsterberg himself not long 
before his death—and circulated at that time in American newspapers— 
that he had always regarded himself as a German professor, called 
ompeuey to the United States, and had not become an American 
citizen. (I beg leave to add that I am quoting from memory without 


recollecting the exact words ascribed to Miinsterberg.) Another slight 
error in the same paragraph (and equally irrelevant from the point of 
view of Celtic philology) is the spelling of the name “le comte Berns- 
dorf ” with d instead of ¢ and f instead of f. 
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that in the United States the Welsh language in this respect 
shares the fate of every other foreign language imported by 
immigrants. 


With the name of John Rhys, Mr. Gaidoz has joined that of 
another Welsh scholar whose name in all probability is new to 
most of our readers. The more reason have we to be thank- 
ful for the information which Mr. Gaidoz, one of his near 
friends, is able to give. He was the son of the Welsh poet 
Jonathan Reynolds (better known by his bardic name Nathan 
Dyfed) who gave to his three sons the names—taken from 
ancient Welsh literature—Llywarch, Aneurin, and Arthur. 
Llywarch, while not a scholar by profession, was an evident 
lover of the history and literature of his native country and a 
man of vast erudition, of which he made use, however, more 
in the interest of his friends than in his own. In other words, 
he has written very little in his own name, but was ever ready 
to assist others with his knowledge. He was the editor of a 
posthumous work on Madoc’ by his teacher and friend Thomas 
Stephens, the well-known historian of Welsh literature. The 
fine collection, left by him, of works in Welsh literature and 
on Celtic literature, was bought by Mr. Evan Davies Jones, 
who presented it to:the National Library of Wales at Aberyst- 
wyth. 


It has been impossible here to call attention to the many bits 
of interesting and valuable information on various subjects, 
scattered over these articles, nor is it our intention to dwell in 
detail on the five appendices found on pp. 378-382. The head- 
ings of the latter are: I. Le nom de Rhys; II. Les Goidels 
(ou Gaels) de l’Irlande; III. Sinn Fein et Fenians; IV. Une 
pratique de folk-lore dans la vie de Rhys; V. Un disciple alle- 
mand d’Edouard Davies. 

HERMANN COLLITZ. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


1 Madoc. An essay on the discovery of America by Madoc ap Owen 
Gwynedd in the twelfth century, by Thomas Stephens. Edited by Lly- 
warch Reynolds, B. A. (Oxon.). London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 
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RHEINISCHES MusEuM LXXII 1 and 2. 


Pp. 1-13. L. Weniger, Vom Ursprunge der Olympischen 
Spiele. The Olympic festival was not originally a festival in 
honor of a dead hero, but was, from the start, a festival of 
Zeus. Hera was the original divinity of Olympia, the Heraea 
were older than the Olympia, and the Olympic games were 
modeled upon those of the Heraea. The girls’ stadium was 
only five plethra in length. The men’s stadium, which had a 
length of six plethra, was of more recent date. The women’s 
dances and thé girls’ races that formed part of the Heraean 
festival were of Dionysiac origin. 


Pp. 13-24. O. Hense, Chares und Verwandtes. Remarks 
on the fragments of the gnomic poet Chares (cf. Gerhard, 
Sitzber. Heidelb. Ak. 1912, 13. Abh.), whom the author would 
assign to the end of the fourth or to the beginning of the 
third century B. c. 


Pp. 25-33. F. Boll, Demetrius de elocutione. Arguments 
that have been advanced to prove that the treatise de elocu- 
tione was written after the first century B. c. are shown to be 
worthless. 


Pp. 34-40. Heinrich Schenkl, Zur Biographie des Rhetors 
Himerios. The Himerius of Libanius Ep. 1264 (355/6 A. D.) 
is the rhetorician Himerius. The Himerius of Ep. 758 (363 
A. D.) is not the rhetorician, but an official that cannot be 
identified. It is doubtful whether in Ep. 654 (362 A. D.) 
Libanius meant Himerius by ‘the <sophist> from Athens’. 


Pp. 41-51. Wilhelm Heraeus, Zu Petronius und den neuen 
Arvalakten-Fragmenten. On the basis of the Arval Acts of 
240 A. D., which were discovered at Rome in 1914, Heraeus 
changes saucunculum of Petron. Cen. Trim. c. 66 to sanguncu- 
lum (dim. of sanguis), and defends facinorum (commonly 
changed to farciminum or farcinorum) of Arnob. adv. nat. 
VII 24. 


Pp. 52-61. E. Bickel, Beitraege zur roemischen Religions- 
geschichte. Discussion of Statius Silu. V 3, 176sqq. Con- 
strue vv. 182 sq. thus: (monstrasti ei,) cui Chalcidicum fas 
uoluere carmen (namely, the Roman college of the XVuiri), 
cur Phrygii lateat coma flaminis (Phrygius flamen=priest of 
Cybele). 
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Pp. 62-112. “W. Kroll, Arnobiusstudien. Analysis of Ar- 
nobius aduersus nationes III-VII with a study of the sources 
and with some textual notes. Books I-II of the same work 
had been similarly treated by the author in an article entitled 
“Die Zeit des Cornelius Labeo”, which was published in Rh. 
Mus. LXXI 309 sqq. 


Pp. 113-149 and 238-257. W. Schmid, Die sogenannte Aris- 
tidesrhetorik. The author is preparing a new edition of the 
so-called réyvat pyropixai mepi Adyov, which all the MSS 
attribute to Aristides, and which, since the publication in 1874 
of Baumgart’s work, have been generally regarded as genuine 
works of the sophist Aelius Aristides of the second century 
A.D. The present study is an advance publication dealing with 
the question of the transmission, structure, integrity, unity, 
authorship, date of composition and sources of these treatises. 
All the MSS are ultimately derived from the Parisinus 
Graecus 1741 saec. X/XI; MS V is probably the second 
cousin of MSS Gand Pl. The oldest portion of the réxvat, a 
portion that was perhaps composed by the sophist Basilicus 
(2d cent. A.D.), is the treatment of the twelve iééa: (Aristid. I 
Pp. 459-501, 13 Sp.), the close of which has reached us in a 
much abridged form. This originally independent treatise and 
a subsequent addition (I pp. 501, 14-508, 20 Sp., perhaps com- 
posed by the Stoic rhetorician Zeno of the 2d cent. a. D.) were 
together intended to form a complete réxvy of the wodrrixds 
Adyos, and were known to Hermogenes when he wrote the 
main body of his treatise wepi iSeav (pp. 218, 13-380, 10 Rabe). 
After the composition of the latter work, [Aristides] II was 
written (perhaps also by Zeno) with constant reference to 
[Aristides] I. The author of [Aristides] II was probably 
acquainted with the body of Hermogenes’ epi ideav, but his 
work is essentially independent of that of Hermogenes and 
presents the results of his own study of Xenophon. The in- 
troduction to Hermogenes’ zepi i8eav (213-18, 12 R.) and the 
appendix (381, 11-413) were written after [Aristides] I and 
II. The sophist Aelius Aristides is in no case to be con- 
aim as the author of [Aristides] I or II or the appendix 
to I. 


Pp. 150-160. Miszellen: Hermann Mutschmann, Ein un- 
bekannter Mythograph (150-153). M.thinks that the Gorgos 
of the IS (init. saec. II) published in Athen. Mitt. XI 428 
was probably a mythographer—W. Meyer-Luebke, Lat. man- 
ciola, manuciolum, peciolus (153-154). manciola ‘little hand’ 
and peciolus ‘little foot’ are nursery formations patterned 
after brachiolum; manuciola ‘little bundle’ is patterned after 
manciola.—C. Clemen, Zu Tacitus German. 39 (155-158). 
Explanation of a peculiar rite of the Semnones described 
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by Tacitus——Karl Preisendanz, Kard twa xaipdv (159-160). 
Explanation of this phrase in Pap. Leid. J 384. 


Pp. 161-197. Eduard Fraenkel, Lyrische Daktylen. The 
object of this investigation is to clear up the nature of the 
so-called dactylo-epitrites. The study is to be printed in three 
sections of which the present instalment is the first. This 
first section is limited to the consideration of dactylic verse 
in general and of lyrics written in pure dactylic verse. The 
author maintains that in Stesichorus and Ibycus and their 
tragic imitators genuine dactylic verses may begin with two 
short syllables or with an anacrustic long. The ascending 
dactylo-epitrite verses of Pindar as a rule begin with a long. 
Such verses occasionally begin with a short in Simonides and 
in Bacchylides, but the long is the rule in these authors also. 
The Aeolic dactyls that are treated of in the seventh chapter 
of Hephaestion, are real dactyls. The first foot of these may 
be a spondee, an iambus, a trochee, or a pyrrhic. Though in 
actual practice, as the author observes, pyrrhic lines are vastly 
in the minority, yet such lines (i. e. the anapaestic dactyls of 
popular songs) must have formed the point of departure for 
the Lesbian poets also. As for the epic hexameter, the author 
thinks that the descending form may very well have been the 
original. A number of pages are devoted to the elucidation 
of the novel view that the trochaic epitrite (— v — —) may 
furnish a legitimate close for a dactylic verse. Prominent 
examples of this practice are found in the Archebuleum 


—vv—vv—v-—-), and a verse corresponding to the 
Alcaic decasyllabic (— vv — v v — vy — —), and indeed, 


though not prepared to express a final opinion on the matter, 
the author is inclined to think that Alcaeus may have felt the 
last line of the Alcaic strophe as a da¢tylic verse. The Cretic 
also (i. e. the catalectic form of the trochaic epitrite) forms a 
legitimate close for a real dactylic colon or verse. The fact 
that lyric dactyls did not originally admit of spondaic or pro- 
celeusmatic substitutes is explained on the theory that in 
dactyls that were sung the value of the long was incommensu- 
rate with that of the shorts, i. e. was adAoyos. The author 
bases this theory on the statements of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus with reference to the cyclic dactyl, and a special ex- 
cursus is devoted to the discussion of these statements. The 
dactylic double dimeter is not primitive and its use has a very 
limited range. It is entirely foreign to the bulk of lyric 
poetry. The measure of the dactylic verse is the dactylic foot, 
not the dactylic dipody. The origin of the Homeric hex- 
ameter from the combination of a tetrameter and a dimeter is 
to be rejected. 
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Pp. 198-216. B.A. Mueller, Zum Ninosroman. The frag- 
ments of this romance were first published by U. Wilcken in 
Hermes 1893, 161-193. Mueller contributes a number of 
critical and expository notes. He concludes with the remark 
that whilst the papyrus which contains the text was written 
in the first century A. D., yet the original may very well have 
been composed at any time from the close of the Hellenistic 
period to the middle of the first century B. c. 


Pp. 217-237. Wilhelm Bannier, Zu griechischen und la- 
teinischen Autoren. Notes on Hesiod, O. et D., 23 sqq.; 
35-42; Sc. Her. 144 sqq.; Hom. B 631 sqq. and 645 sqq.; Xen. 
Mem. II 1, 30; Lys. 19, 23; papyrus published in Sitzber. 
Heidelb. Ak. Wiss. 1914, 25 sqq.; dyv@orw Aristot. 
Epigram. 5, 39; Lucret. 5, 28 sqq.; Sen. Phaedr. 555-558 R. 


Pp. 238-257. See report on pages 113-149. 


Pp. 258-274. Ulrich Kahrstedt, Zwei Beitraege zur aelteren 
roemischen Geschichte. In the first section, the author de- 
molishes the prevalent view that there were two kinds of 
comitia tributa. The convoking of this purely plebeian body 
by officers other than the tribuni plebis, and the exercise by 
the comitia tributa of judicial and elective functions in the 
trial and election of patricians, are explained as innovations 
and usurpations that resulted from the growing influence of 
the plebs after the legislative powers granted to the commons 
by the lex Hortensia c. 290 B.c. In the second section, 
Kahrstedt shows the utter fruitlessness of attempts to attain 
an exact chronology for the Roman history of the fourth and 
fifth centuries B. Cc. 


Pp. 275-283. G. Helmreich, Zu Marcellus de medicamentis. 
The editor of the Teubner text of Marcellus de medicamentis 
(1889) reviews Max Niedermann’s recent edition (Leipzig 
1916) of that work and defends himself against some stric- 
tures leveled at him by the new editor. 


Pp. 284-306. Paul Cauer, Platons Menon und sein Ver- 
haeltnis zu Protagoras und Gorgias. Cauer defends the rela- 
tive order Protagoras, Meno, Gorgias over against Gomperz 
and Pohlenz, who would place the Meno after the Gorgias. 


Pp. 306-310. Miszellen: P. Von der Muehll, Wieder zu 
Pindar, Pythie II 72 yévov’ olds éoor pabev (307-310). Follow- 
ing the lead of the scholia, the author interprets the passage 
in question as follows: “Give gracious ear to the song that I 
send thee across the sea; judge righteous judgment (yévo’ 
olds sc. copds) when thou hast heard it be not 
as foolish children to whom the ape looks beautiful.”—Paul 
Maas, Eine Epikurstelle (p. 311), emends Oxyrh. Pap. II 215 


15 
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col. II 12—Th. Birt, Verlag und Schriftstellereinnahmen im 
Altertum (311-316), treats of publishers and writers’ profits 
in classical antiquity—C. Cichorius, Zur Topographie von 
Bruttium (316-318), thinks that on Crotonian coins of the 
sixth and fifth centuries YAI stands for ‘YAéas, [A for ’Iarvyia, 
IM perhaps for 3Sepivy or Sipontum—all four being the 
names of unimportant places that belonged to the jurisdic- 
tion of Croton—A. Brinkmann, Lueckenbuesser (319-320), 
emends Philo de aetern. mundi 2, 4 and Eratosthenes Catast. 


31. 
C. W. E. MILter. 


HeErMEs LIII (1918). 


Studien zu den 4lteren griechischen Elegikern. I. Zu 
Tyrtaios (1-44). F. Jacoby discusses the Tyrtaeus ‘ book’ 
of elegies which is supposed to have originated in Athens, 
and to have contained old Spartan or rhapsode elegies com- 
bined with later compositions. The name Tyrtaeus seems 
to be of Asiatic origin. 


Hippias aus Elis (45-56). W. Zilles abstracts from Plato’s 
Hippias Major etc., some of the doctrines of this sophist, 
which he traces to Empedocles. The character of the Troicus 
speech is determined, and the argument for the genuineness 
of the Hip. Maj. strengthened. 


Hippokratische Forschungen. V. Eine neue Fassung des 
XIX. Hippokratesbriefes (57-87). H: Diels publishes with 
discussions and critical commentary a longer version of this 
letter from Urbinas 68 s. XIV. 


Gemmen mit der Inschrift MNH2@H (88-93). K. Scher- 
ling describes eleven gems with this inscription, which he 
explains as the 2nd pers. sing. subj. with middle ending on 
a passive stem (pvyo67). 


SKYTAAIZMOS (94-101). H. Swoboda sees in the famous 
massacre related by Diodorus (Ephorus) XV 57, 58 an ex- 
ecution with clubs in accordance with a decree of the people, 
371/70 B. c. The usual term for this form of execution was 
pos. 


Miscellen: O. Cuntz (102-104) discusses the decree of 
Lete in Macedonia in honor of M. Annius (Dittenb., Syll.? 
I 318).—W. Gemoll (105-107) shows the carelessness of 
Clemens Alexand. in citing passages from Xenophon (Cyrop., 
etc.), which were evidently obtained at second hand.—J. H. 
Lipsius (107-110) discusses the Attic decree retaining for 
Athens the ¢épos of the metics that had migrated to Chalkis 
in 445 8B. c (I. G. I. suppl. n. 27*).—E. Bethe (110-112) 
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accepts the date 275 s. c. for the poet Nicander, and assumes 
a second Nicander as the author of the hymn in honor of 
Attalus I (c. 225/200 B. c.). 


Bacchylidea (113-147). A. KOrte gives the list of Cean 
victors and discusses its relation to the epinicia of Bacchylides. 
He also publishes the most important of the new fragments of 
B. One of these, in honor of Alexander son of Amyntas, 
reveals B.’s dependence on Pindar. Bacchylides must have 
been born about 516 8B. c. The period of his exile falls within 
464-452 B. C. 

Ein neues Bruchstiick aus den Aitia des Kallimachos (148- 
179). L. Malten publishes and comments at length on an inter- 
esting fragment picturing a banquet at the house of an Athen- 
ian, named Pollis, who had migrated to Egypt (Oxyr. pap. XI, 
1915, 1362). We obtain thereby a more favorable opinion 
of Kallim. poetical gifts. 


Zur Geschichte Groszgriechenlands im 5. Jahrhundert (180- 
187). U. Kahrstedt calls attention to the significance of the 
alliance coins for the history of southern Italy: Croton— 
Sybaris ; Cr—Temesa; Cr.—Pandosia; Cr.—Caulonia; Cr.— 
Zancle etc. (cf. Hill, Hist. Gr. Coins, p. 51). 


Uber die Abfassungszeit einiger Schriften Senecas (188- 
196). H. Dessau places the dialogue de brev. vitae, addressed 
to Paulinus, late in Seneca’s life, and conjectures that II, VIII, 
IX were written in honor of his friend Serenus after the 
latter’s death. 


Uber eine Aporie in der Lehre von den Aggregatzustanden 
bei Lukrez (197-210). J. Mussehl interprets and emends 
Lucretius II 444-477. 


Die Grabschrift des Philosophen Julianus (211-216). M. 
Bang discusses the inscription to a philosopher Julius Julianus 
(C. I. L. VI, n. 9783; Dessau Inscr. sel. n. 7778), which he 
connects with the uprising against Commodus Dec. 31, 192 
A. D. 


Miscellen: A. Stein (217-220) thinks the point in nick- 
naming Drusus Castor for striking a distinguished knight 
lay in Castor being the patron of knights (cf. Cassius Dio 
Ivii 14, 9)—O. Kern (220-221) sees in Lysias XXXIII 7 
Katonévny «tA. a citation from Solon, and thinks that we 
should read xAwopévyy (cf. Kenyon, Suppl. Arist. III 2 p. 6, 
6).—H. Dessau (221-224) supplements his article in Hermes 
LI (1916), p. 65, showing that Pontius the biographer of 
Cyprian could have begun his official career in his twenty-fifth 
year.—C. Robert (224) emends in Hygin. fab. 71 Nysius to 
Mysius. 
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Zum AOYKIOS H ONO (225-261). H. Werner believes 
that the numerous adventures of the Ass of ‘ Lucius of Patrae’ 
were originally, to a large extent, popular tales; some of 
which he identifies in Halm’s Aesop and in Babrius. The use 
of the first person is a popular device to lend an air of reality. 


Studien zu den 4lteren griechischen Elegikern. II. Zu 
Mimnermus (262-307). F. Jacoby presents a more favorable 
view of M. than is usual. M. was a professional who intro- 
duced new forms of poetry. His love-poetry was not personal 
like that of Roman elegy, and was probably not characteris- 
tic of his work as a whole. 


Die Parteistellung des Themistokles (308-316). A. Rosen- 
berg commends Beloch’s Greek History II 2 (1916), but ob- 
jects to his idea that Themistocles was a leader of a third party 
(yvopiyor)of ultra democratic character. The reform of 448/7 
transferred much of the power of the archon to the council 
and prytany. Perhaps the office of the émordrys was created 
at this time. 


Zu Xenophons KYNHTETIKOS. Ein Fragment (317-323). 
Alfred Korte publishes notes by the late G. Korte, made in 
preparation of a work on hunting in antiquity. The material 
that G. Korte had gathered is offered by the widow to anyone 
desiring to carry on this work. 


PY@MO® (324-329). O. Schroeder finds that this term origi- 
nated in Ionia from the observation of the motion of the waves, 
which is illustrated in Menander’s Georgos: 16 rys Tixns yap 


Pevpa peraminre Tax. 


Die Rhapsoden und die homerischen Epen (330~-336). 
Eduard Meyer holds that the fpapwdoi were so called because 
they joined separate lays so as to form a series (farra én). 
The transitions at I,1;M,1; ¢,1; 9, 1; v, 185 show that 7AGe 
|“Apynos Ovyarnp peyadntopos avdpogdvoio, the transi- 
tion to the Aithiopis, was the original conclusion of the Iliad, 
not 804). 


Zu Stephanos Byzantios (337-357). B. A. Miiller fixes 
the chronological limits 539-565 a. p. for the composition of 
the geographical lexicon called Ethnica. Hermolaos made his 
epitome soon after, as he dedicated it to Justinian I. Certain 
passages are discussed and emendations proposed. 


Nachtragliches zur epikureischen Gotterlehre (358-395). 
R. Philippson welcomes Diels’ edition of Philodemus’ On the 
Mode of Life of the Gods (Pr. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1916 Nr. 
4 and 6) ; but objects to some of Diels’ views, e. g., the dual 
nature of the Epicurean gods. He also publishes emendations 
to Diels’ text, and to Philodemus’ epi eiceBeias. 
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Das zwanzigste Kapitel von Hippokrates de prisca medicina 
(396-421). M. Pohlenz adds this document as a source for 
the nineteenth Hippocratean letter (see above on Hermes p. 
57-87), and discusses the ancient conception of the science of 
medicine. 


Ser. Sulpicius Similis (422-433). A. Stein identifies this 
well-known governor of Egypt (between 107 and 113 A. D.) 
with the centurion of that name under Trajan who later be- 
came praefectus annonae and praefectus praetorio. 


Die Heimat des Epigrammatikers Poseidippos (434-439). 
O. Weinreich produces an inscription from Thermon showing 
that P. came from Pella and must have been born about 312 


Die alteste Definition der Rhetorik (440-443). +H. Mutsch- 
mann makes it probable that Plato either coined the metaphor 
meJovs Snuovpyds (Gorgias 453 A) or derived the idea from 
some medical work since wytelas dyuovpyds occurs already in 
Charmides 174 E. 


Miscellen: E. Bethe (444-446) rejects E. Meyer’s supposi- 
tion (Hermes LIII (1918), p. 334, 1) that Apollonius Rh. 
regarded w 2096 as the end of the Odyssey, and imitated it. 
Our Odyssey should not be abbreviated—C. Robert (446) 
transposes two verses in Seneca’s Hercules 560 ff., so that 
telum f. precedes tecum f. 

HERMAN Louis EBELING. 

GoucHER COLLEGE. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Held back by the dam of the British censorship, it is only a 
few months since the German exchanges of the Journal began 
to trickle in. There are long arrears to make up, and as I 
survey the activity of German scholars during the last four 
years, I cannot suppress the thought that the future historian 
will find a certain illumination, if not edification, in watching 
the reflection of the great war in the stream of philological 
production. As for that matter, this Journal itself will bear 
witness to the progressive entanglement of American scholars 
in the remorseless machinery of the momentous conflict. A 
curious exemplification of the way in which professors entered 
what has been called the Professors’ War is furnished by an 
article in the first number of Philologus (viz. N. F. XXVIII, 
Heft 3./4., 1918) that came into my hands after the lines of 
communication were in a measure restored—an article, which 
beginning innocently enough with a discussion of the meaning 
of vézos in Pindar, winds up with an assault upon Woodrow 
Wilson. But before taking up Professor Otto SCHROEDER’s 
paper on the notorious vépos 6 mdvrwv Baored’s, I will allow 
myself to do what I have done on other occasions and set 
forth the views I have entertained for many years. Coinci- 
dences with Professor SCHROEDER will, I fear, be inevitable, 
but that is to be expected in the treatment of so familiar a 
theme. 


Greek history divides itself into two periods, which may be 
designated as the 6éys-pios period and the vépuos-Adyos period. 
There is no in Homer and Aédyos is negligible. is 
an advance on the PaovrAeds stage. It involves véuew and 
vépecOaur (A. J. P. XVIII 76). It denotes a manner of com- 
promise, a give-and-take business. It does not at first assume 
the spectral form, the form of Law by which véyos is familiarly 
translated,—Law ‘ whose seat is in the bosom of God and her 
voice the harmony of the world’. Law is organized will; 
and vépos, originally nothing but Use and Wont, in later days 
becomes a majestic entity which overshadows all others. ov« 
éy® 6 became a formula. Lysias uses it (1. 25); 
Aristophanes uses it (Eccl. 1055); it is found in Anaximenes 
36; and so on down to Shakespeare who employs it in 
Measure for Measure II, 2: ‘It is the law, not I condemn 
your brother’. But in Pindar’s mouth it was only Use and 
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Wont. Comp. Pindar, P. 2. 80; 10.70. Inthe Index to my 
edition I have translated the word by the modern term 
‘constitution ’, and the word ‘constitution’ is the outcome of 
Professor SCHROEDER’S homily on the subject. vdmos is some- 
thing traditional, and the word vopifw reflects the easy way in 
which so-called thought is accepted. vopifw is ‘I take it’, as 
otowat is ‘I ween’ and ‘I deem’. But not to dwell on 
these beggarly elements of the schoolroom, I must break off 
and follow meekly in the tracks of Professor SCHROEDER’S 
discourse. . 


Professor SCHROEDER begins by protesting against the bad 
practice of quoting “winged words” apart from the context 
after the pattern set by Satan. This particular phrase, vouos 
6 mdvtwv Bacire’s, appears among the familiar quotations of 
sophists, rhetoricians, philosophers, and Fathers of the Church. 
Herodotos gave currency to it, and so did Plato, who puts it 
in the mouth of Kallikles in the Gorgias, where it appears as 
an assertion of what SCHROEDER calls ‘the brutal right of the 
stronger ’, as in the early fable of the Hawk and the Nightin- 
gale (Hesiod O. et D. 202), what we should call the good old 
rule, the <German> plan ‘that they should take who have the 
power, and they should keep who can.’ Let us go back, he 
says, to the fragment itself (169) in which the words occur 
and which presents us with a justification of the raid of 
Herakles on the kine of Geryones—not a justification, says 
SCHROEDER, of every deed of violence but of that special per- 
formance of Herakles. Unfortunately the passage is torn out 
of its setting and we must look first into the original meaning 
of the wurd. vopos is derived, as we have already seen, from 
vévew, and means ‘assignment’. It appears first with its 


*Those who are curious in the matter of Greek synonyms may be 
amused at the discrepancy of my view of voulf{w with that of Neil in his 
much lauded edition of the Equites: On 515: “ voulSwv believing, of 
conscientious ground of action: as voulf{w Oeots, etc.” On 714: “ 
hold, believe, as ground for action; answered by the strong word 
érlcraya:. Editors quote Ter. Adelphi 898 plebem facio meam, Ovid 
ars am. ii 259 fac plebem, mihi crede, tuam.’ ” On 1338:  voul yes 
implies action taken in consequence of the belief, cf. on 515.” But 
similar differences will be found in the treatment of Botdopwar and é6édw. 
In this case much will depend on the seriousness with which one takes 
his creed, which as I have set forth in my Creed of the Old South, is 
often nothing more than an unthought-out inheritance. 


There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


voulfw Geovs is a case of the Thirty-Nine Articles, and the occasional 
use of voultw rx shows a certain light-hearted identification with the 
later construction of moretw. Cf. A. J. P. IX tor. 
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original accent as voyds in the political geography of Egypt. 
vouos was a pasture lot with its fixed metes and bounds 
<such as we find in the colonial records of our own country, 
such as we find in the quarter-section allotments of to-day>. 
Then we have the use of the word vopos still in the sense of a 
fixed partition in music <and oddly enough the old English 
use of ‘division’ furnishes an apt illustration. ‘Music’ as I 
quoted from Offenbach long ago ‘is all algebra’>. When we 
come to Herodotus—<Pindar and he were contemporaries 
for a considerable stretch of time>—vopos 6 ravrwv Baorres 
had become a winged word, but it is to be noted that he had 
put vomos Seordrys, VII 104, in the mouth of a Spartan—one 
who <like the English> believed in an dypados vopos. It 
is Herodotos who first quotes the Pindaric sentence and 
SCHROEDER attaches much importance to the testimony of 
Herodotos because he considers Herodotos a naive soul and 
quite free from sophistic influence, one ‘who was familiar 
with the lower and higher tones of the language.’ Of course, 
those who agree with Boeckh that it is a great mistake to 
regard Herodotos as a naive soul, those who think that he 
shews abundant evidence of sophistic influence and that his 
attitude towards the movement of his times was that of an 
artistic opposition, so to speak, will accept Herr ScHROEDER’S 
use of Herodotos with certain modifications, with not a little 
sprinkling of that Attic salt, with which the historian himself 
was imbued. 


The fragment is a strophe of a paean that deals, as we have 
seen, with the cattle raid of Geryon—an affair that had occu- 
pied Pindar elsewhere, fr. 81, and in that poem Pindar seems 
to have been somewhat shaky as to the justification of the part 
that the father of Herakles had played: 716 8 wy Ai Pidrrepov 
ovy@pt mapmav, where the grammarian in grain pauses to 
remark on the -av of waprav (A.J. P. XII 387). Fr. 169 runs: 


vowos 6 mavrwy 

re Kai 
Sixawv 
xeipi. Texpaipopat 
épyowow “HpaxAéos* 

Tapvova Boas 

KuxAwziwv rpobipwv 
dvaitnras TE Kal ampiatas 


But according to SCHROEDER véyos had already risen in the 
mind of Pindar to a great figure that controlled the actions 


*A. J. P. XVII 126; Johnson’s Cycl. s. v. 
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both of gods and men. The Use and Wont had passed over 
into the constitution of things. <Like Hooker’s Law> its seat 
was in the bosom of Zeus <who is metamorphosed into the 
likeness of the good old German God>. We must remember, 
I may add, that according to the constitution of things we 
have the proverb ov8’ ‘HpaxAys zpos and Geryon was in 
himself a triple entente, so that Herakles was not undertaking 
an enterprise unworthy of his chivalric nature. The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter then is that voyos is not law but con- 
stitution; Use and Wont growing out of the life of a nation 
ever old and yet ever new; <or, as conservatives would say 
of our constitution, ‘a constant interchange of growth and 
blight’>; none of your paper constitutions, but such a con- 
stitution as Burke describes in his protest against the French 
revolution—Burke with whom Woodrow Wilson was in full 
agreement ‘until he became an enemy of Germany and the 
Truth ’—<a strange pair of bed-fellows according to the 
deliverance of Maximilian Harden and the practice of 
Bismarck>. 


The good ship Hellas to which I committed my slender 
fortunes sixty-odd years ago has been in many a gale since 
then, but I have a stout heart and a constitution immune to 
seasickness, so that, whether Pindar’s wap modi (N. 6. 57) refers 
to the sheet of the sail (A. J. P. XX XIX 105) or to the tiller 
of the vessel, I still sit undismayed among the passengers on 
the after-deck, unlike Rabelais’ Greek scholar, Panurge. 
‘Panurge’, we are told, ‘ayant du contenu en son estomach 
bien repeu les poissons scatophages, restoit acropy sus le tillac 
tout affligé, tout meshaigné, et 4 demy mort’ (4, 18). 
‘Rudely blowed’, sang Henry Kirke White, ‘the wind that 
tossed my foundering bark ’—and I borrow the weak preterite 
of ‘blow’ from that famous hymn, and bid the enemies of 
Greek ‘be blowed’. ‘Blown’ would not answer any more 
than «is for és in és xépaxas. As a grammarian I am strongly 
tempted at this point to introduce an excursus on the aesthetic 
value of perverted preterites, such as ‘dove’ for ‘dived’— 
said ‘dove’ being used regularly in the records of feats of 
aviation without any thought of the literary justification 
provided by Longfellow’s ‘dove the beaver’. Such perver- 
sions are a ready and fertile source of merriment in all lan- 
guages and ought to be considered in textual criticism. 


But I forbear and go back to my starting-point, the perilous 
condition of the good ship Hellas. Some years ago when the 
great xvBepvnrns was Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and the vessel 
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was labouring in the trough of the sea, I was horrified to 
learn that he proposed to lighten the ship by jettisoning the 
Greek accents. ‘Good Heavens’, I said. The next step, as I 
learned from St. Paul’s account, would be to cast out the 
tackling of the ship, to wit, accidence and syntax. But the 
proposal to get rid of the accents was nothing new. In the 
eighteenth century there was a decided rebellion against 
the retention of a notation that meant nothing to many Greek 
scholars. Lessing made no use of Greek accents and the tra- 
dition was kept up at least as late as 1841, the date of my 
Cotta edition of Lessing. When I undertook to edit Justin 
Martyr, the only copy of that worthy in the library of the 
University of Virginia was a Wirzburg edition innocent of 
accents. George Long, a name never to be mentioned without 
respect, the first professor of Ancient Languages in that great 
school, was a sworn foe of the Greek accents, and in a letter 
to his friend Tutwiler argued strenuously against the use of 
them. And George Long’s lead was followed by his successor 
in the University of Virginia, Dr. Gessner Harrison, so that 
when I succeeded Dr. Harrison in the chair of Greek, I made 
myself very unpopular by insisting on the study. Practical 
observance of the rules of Greek accentuation is still a 
stumbling-block in England, and the accuracy of English clas- 
sical texts is due in large measure to the slaves of the press. 
Grote’s works are disfigured by false accents. Liddell and 
Scott’s standard lexicon is by no means free from slips. 
That canis grammaticus Rutherford, ignored the rule for the 
accentuation of the perfect infinitive active (A. J P. III 228), 
and only a few years ago, in an eloquent plea for the study of 
Greek, an eminent historian, in quoting one of Sappho’s 
‘jewels five words long’, managed, he or his printer, to get in 
five mistakes—accentual and other. Well, if accents are to be 
abandoned, I should like to make a plea for the so-called 
Lachmann Greeks. idé 


PaiN€Tal MO! KHNOC ICOC GEOICIN. 


and AaBé, by the way, together with eiwé, and cipé, are 
among the most striking proofs of the original pitch accent, 
a proof corroborated by every English-speaking mother when 
she calls to her dissyllabic children: Tommy, Johnny, Susan, 
Mary. Cf. A. J. P. XXXIV 114. 


‘ Parmenio the Macedonian’, says Dr. Mackail, ‘ is the author 
of sixteen epigrams in the Anthology, very various in subject 
and for the most part undistinguished’. One of the sixteen, 
however, has found favour with those who have made selec- 
tions from the Anthology, so that we may call him, after the 
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analogy of Single Speed Hamilton Single Epigram Parmenio. 
Though the theme is well worn, the epigram has recently 
gained a fresh admirer in Mrs. Humphry Ward who quotes 
a translation of it in her recent novel ‘ Elizabeth’s Campaign’. 
The real hero is an English squire, at once a dogged pacifist 
and a wonderful Greek scholar, though the specimens pre- 
sented to us are closely akin to some of Mrs. Ward’s classi- 
cisms in another novel of hers which is supposed to be redo- 
lent of Oxford erudition, and in which the Ambrosian Library 
is said to have its local habitation in Venice. But there is no 
use in pointing out the perils that environ the amateur who 
meddles with Greek life and literature, and not the amateur 
only, for even the professionals themselves shall scarcely be 
saved, and the registry of pedantic blunders is cheap fun. 
Besides I am in trouble myself because I shall need the 
charity of the chance readers of Brief Mention as I attempt 
again to illustrate the analogies and the differences of the 
antique epigram and the modern sonnet (A. J. P. XXXIII 
111)—a liberty which evoked a mild remonstrance from the 
late sympathetic editor of the Independent. 


yalns révrov xedevOors * 
vairny hrelpov, medayous, 
"Ev rpiccais eoreyer Gpns 
aloxivecd’ odpea meddyn.—A. P. IX 304. 


A king there was, a king of kings was he, 

And all the world stood hush’d whene’er he spoke. 
*T was he that bade his minions lay his yoke 

Upon the coursers of fair Helle’s sea. 


Old Athos would not yield to his decree, 

And check’d his brass-bound men and hearts of oak; 
But Xerxes order’d, and his servants broke 

The rocky barrier and the way was free. 


Exultant then Ahasuerus cried, 
‘Was ever might, was ever skill like mine? 
Poseidon, speak! Speak, Mountain Artemis’.— 


Mount Athos blush’d, flush’d crimson Helle’s tide.— 
‘Will Hellas dare outstay these powers divine?’ 
And Sparta at Plataea answered this. 


In my Brief Mention of Wilamowitz’s Aischylos (A. J. P. 
XXXVI 358-364) I passed over his note on Ag. 584. Like 


**The dative or ablative thus used absolutely’, says Burges in the 
Bohn Anthology, ‘is rather a Latin than a Greek form of syntax which 
would — the genitive’, Parmenio seems to be within his Greek 
rights, The dative is instrumental and the predicative participle is 
fully justified (A. J. P. XIX 463; XX 352). 


' 
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many of the obiter dicta of that eminent Hellenist, it incited 
me to reflexions and to investigations that required more 
space than could well be afforded by the narrow compass of 
this department of the Journal, which foreign critics refuse, 
and perhaps justly refuse, to take seriously. Since that date 
(1915), I have been obliged to renounce the kind of syntac- 
tical exploration to which so much of my life has been 
devoted, and I must content myself with a few remarks, 
which may prompt others to work along abandoned lines. In 
the ordinary texts, one reads (1. c.) dei yap Trois yépovow eb 
pabeiv. For 784 Wilamowitz reads with Margoliouth 7 and 
adds the note, Tantum in praesentis infinitivo dici poterat 76 
pavOdvew dei Bar, which is equivalent to saying that the aor. 
inf. as the subject of a general sentence is ungrammatical. 
If emendation were needed the desiderated present could 
easily be restored by writing eipafeiv—a compound readily 
justified by Aischylos’s other formations. cipafeiv would 
match as matches and cdrvyeiv matches 
evruxns. But this obiter dictum invoives a much larger quest, 
viz., the relation of the abstract noun to the substantive infini- 
tive—a matter on which I have touched here and there but 
have never been able to exhaust. The abstract noun often 
assumes an aoristic form as in the case of wd@os pafos. The 
-ows formation is decidedly aoristic and yet it is used in 
sentences of general import, but while zpayya is a distinct 
perfect, it would be hard to differentiate it from zpagis every- 
where, and és is as durative as oxéors is ingressive. True, 
the substantive infinitive affords the great advantage of a 
distinct kind of time and pavOdvew may be differentiated from 
paeiv still there is no reason why the aor. inf. may not, as it 
were, renounce its birthright and be used generically just as 
the aor. ind. is used generically. To pursue this subject 
through the whole range of the language lies beyond my 
resources, but I have been able to run two or three trial 
trenches, which shew that the research would be as well worth 
while as most studies in statistical syntax. 
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